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tem ? bt A, Wallace reports a visit to * pull, in fact I can plow as fast with it as I can with my three-bottom fourteen-inch gang. Second: It isthe 
lowa, in an article on page 3. best scouring plow I have ever used, Third: The penetration is the best I have ever seen. In Plowing up Mhoys an 
sikiatieias Welt. “tisdnk, “Siva “tatiana badly packed headlands it goes right through without raising up. Fourth: It is an easier plow to; i Mio if 2 
CORN GROW comments on corn breed- just than a three-bottom plow. Fifth: and most important to me, is, it does away with the Proposition Mion th 
ing and corn growth during August in f b ® Ik I 1 d h * Ik e * 
Odds and Ends on page 5." The usual oO — corn stalks. I plowed my heaviest stalk under in such a way that there will be no trouble. 
weather and crop editorial is on 4. urn i H i ; H H H * CY . Pe 
eter Et tit ha cree ce ee in cultivating. I believe the plow will pay for itself in one season in the saving of work and time 

| mae nad burning stalk. There is also the humus that I save by not burning the stalks. 

3 VISITS IN THE In the article on page —M. D. Gilbert, Iowa Falls, Tow 

* OUNTRY _6, Jay Whitson reports € E 

d some more of his’ observations in auto We have received many such letters from our farmer friends and believe you too will be well pleased 


trips around the corn belt. 






with the Oliver No. 218 Gang. Its two eighteen-inch Big Base 
give a total cutting width of thirty-six inches. The eighteen-inch B; 
Base can also be furnished as a horse or tractor sulky. 


Let us know the size of your tractor and we will send you literature oa: 
the plow best suited to your needs. 





STOP SOIL Is some of the land on your 
WASHING farm going down the river? 
The article on page 7 makes some sugges- 
tions on the prevention of erosion. 






VOICE OF On page 8 subscribers con- 

THE FARM tinue a heated debate. This 
time the warfare is between those who 
believe pr@ehibition is the main issue of 
the campaign and distrust Smith, and 
those who think farm relief is the main 
issue and distrust Hoover. 


THE IOWA An article on page 6 gives 
STATE FAIR a brief outline of some of 
the features scheduled for the Iowa State 
Fair, August 22-31. Notice also the cover 
picture this week. 







See your Oliver Dealerat once so that you can useoneof these Big Base plowsthisFal, | 
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OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
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VEGETABLES Are you keeping your The Oliver No. 218 Ganghas “cc 99 
iy avousy garden workin right Dp parang mg over one : Plowmakers for the World ooh 
till frost? e article on page 9 suggests ely the wiest growt E. 
a program that will keep you in garden " of stubble and weeds. GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS—SOUTH BEND, IND, schoo 
truck for the rest of the growing season. . pasem' 
WITH FLOOD oa Weak seein install- The A BC Pian of Deferred Payments Permits You to Purchase This Plow on Easy Terms , 
IN AFRICA ment on page 8 e ‘ : 
main thing Flood and Wilson have to re- Sold, Endorsed and Recommended by the Following Outstanding Dealers §- ‘ 
aad ic —_ {rey | pone tanggaag bre Bacigend 9 DMO: PO oiesanicatares Joy Implement Co.  Holmes.............. Arthur B. Wampler Otranto Station....... J. P. Hansen ) 
eateet coantesn ie ak Skeid deme Ankeny.......... D. F. Hallowell & Son —_ Hopkinton.......... Iowa Implement Co. Pomeroy........... '1!Janssen Bros @ponee | 
ate gee oly oe a “eat tga Boone.......... Gardiner Implement Co. Homestead............ -.-Amana_ Society Preston...................-Albert  Stolls school 
rag F npr pe go Bouton..Fred Schnoor Hdw. & Imp. Co. OGG orcas askvaceascye Jacob Faust eS | ee Pre ;.Randall Auto Co 00 
= . eae 6b PT ere pene _ eee eietige seed oe pies ye Co. Renwick....Renwick Auto & Imp. Cu Mot the 
Se eee Ta RE Oe :. NASPENAGENCE.....ccccccces » FB Ri ee Bare eee s . 
RS BT ips nlf hog fag Carroll. ....L. F. Yender Implement Co. —_towa Falls.......-+++++0-+ LD. McClure flippey....... ikirgis: Implement 1 g_ble foi 
x ie a ee Ee . S. Seaton hive hae REELS 66h aie H.*F: i BON kc Oba bares ‘rank J. Be Tf 
cant ae ee eaagend x Boag pe dlls — Charles City............. Rohner & Co. Jefferson...... cwebecoues Guiter “@ Elvin Sac City. bie Kenta Sac City Motor Co % 
= ie coaet an tee ome ed pool oa see Banca so'es'e wee eg fe ——  aetahaaaeee cag Sg —— a Shenandoah...........McMichael & - 
‘ : FERRET EEE . I ae cee ae . Tea Jon i ity. .Mi tor Equip. 
en’s program at the Iowa State Fair. Council Bluffs. .......-. J. D. McMillen Ce WE occ oio sok b ok cee Geo. E. Pew Sater ec. Dickineon ae a | 
. MYBON. ca cccccccccces acobson urke Lone Tree..Lone Tree Farmers’ Un. Ex. SECRETE. RUB Orere 60k csees avs oes C. A. Fulton 
A nice ~~ aareer — Decorah.......cecsceee .-Reed & Lennon Madrid...... +.---Skortman & Isaacson Story City....Ahrens Motor & Imp. @ 
’ other reward has been paid by Waliaces’ INO. os 0h Abad ce tbntae B. J. Pautsch Manson...... ....Manson Machinery Co. TamipletGi:<.cc5 bins. asec A. F. Pape 
F 1d another swindler sent to the Des Moines....... Ewing implement Co. Marshalltown..Marshall Implement Co. Underwood Underwood Pump (Me © 
pak ed pealsiaatea Des Moines....Port Huron Machine Co. Merrill... .cccsccsccccctoces Geo. E. Pew Wallinalota... 2. O. J. Anderson | 
penitentiary. Sn RS Seis skp oeeewen A. Banwell Monticello.........cccceces J. H. J. Stutt wy nie soe ceereeeeess 1 Be Do 
Fort Dodge...........-.-. ‘A. C. Petersen Moorhead......++-+= Moorhead Auto Co. ashington............ Fred L. a 
CATTLE JUDGES AT IOWA FAIR Galt... Ba a, cites gaa Cc. &: Steenblock eS ERROR: Ernest Sievers eo soccueceevcsees ee . a 
The complete list of cattle judges who AWKEYE. we eecceeceeseeess eo. K. Pra New Hampton..Mielke Mfg. & Sales Co. ebster City.........Paine Tractor 
will award the premiums at the 1928 Iowa Hinton..........4.,.0. C. Brown & Son CPPOMR I ss Sv ine Coa wens ute Sig Harlis MOO Ss eee egos ie ecuae Heiko Stob 


State Fair and National Livestock Show 
in Des Moines, August 22 to 31, is as fol- 
lows: 

Herefords—Henry-W. Marshall, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Shorthorns—John Tomson, Dover, Kan. 

Angus—H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa. 

Polled Shorthorns—John Tormey, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Milking Shorthorns—John Tormey, Chi- 
cago, ill. 

Holsteins—L. L. Gilette, Fostoria, Iowa. 


a guermsevs—L. “V. Wilson, “Excelsior, |! OILS— PAINTS -- FEEDS 


Jerseys—J: A. McLean, Chicago, Ill. DISINFECTANTS 














GAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let uw 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Tempered 
Ayrshires—J. A. McLean, Chicago, Ill. i r 
Brown Swiss—L. V. Wilson, Excelsior, For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 
Minn. sumers at wholesale price. See our repre- ao @) or 
ment of the Iowa State Fair this year Quality is our hobby. 
reach the grand total of $40,926, one of 2 
the largest sums ever offered by this or Pennsylvania Consumers A dit 
4 taae 
», cnamee. CTT my Pn 
Council Blaffs and Davenpert, lewa ) wosadow W-S eal 
THE CONSIDERATE ONE | Pleage? : “ari eee 
- a8 
When it was time to go home it started gal , Dealers 
to rain. Mrs. White, however, gave Peter yo *here 
Johnny’s raincoat and galoshes. | {0 ¢ (jo? . —whne 
{te ; ie you see tne 
| pr? jon. Ais) iremas Servit-ol 
Ramalie 3 






DE 

White,” said Peter politely. #410 POUND TRIAL PAIL for GOS in STAMPS 

‘I’m sure your mother’ *weuvild do as vy ’ 
much for Johnny,” she replied. 2 
“My mother would do more,’ said Pe- 
ter. “‘She’d ask Johnny to stay to sup- 
per.” REFN eCTwe?. SL ELic 







Premium offerings in the cattle depart- sentative or order direct. 
AYsy (ce) 
any other state exposition for such Oil Company 
Peter was playing at Johnny's house. 
BUTTERMILK} 02°. 
“Don’t take so much trouble, Mrs. 





‘ull Service Cat 
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AHE most interesting high school I ever Vis- 
Bl ited graduated its first class of seniors, 
~ nine in number, the third week in May 
sz year. There is neither a town nor a rail- 
in Washington township, Johnson county, 
bertifowa, but just the same it has its own high 
"**M bool with thirty-nine farm boys and girls in 
Y= Biiendance this past year. 
-asy to There are about 200 farm families in Wash- 
t is the m township and they have about eighty 
ingup{oys and girls of high school age. Four years 
to ad: foe if any of them wanted a high school educa- 
\sition Mion they traveled from five to fifteen miles 
‘ouble ip either Wellman or Kalona, the local school 
me inimistrict paying, as is required under the laws 
Be the state of Iowa, $12 a month to these 
lowafMown high schools for each student. The farm 
easil ople found that it took a. long while for the 
“ast idren to travel to and from these town high 
B ass hools and some of them were a little fearful 
b Big pout the town influence. 
Three-fourths of the people in -Washington 
pwnship go to one or the other of the three 
hriving open country churches located in the 
Hownship. The people have been 
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By H. A. Wallace 


home economics. Upstairs there are two class 
rooms and an assembly room. 

The big problem before Center High School 
now is to raise enough money to hire the right 
kind of a faculty. The only funds available 
are the $12 monthly paid in by the respective 
school boards for each high school pupil. In- 
asmuch as there were thirty-nine pupils this 
past year, it is obvious that Center High School 
only had about $4,000 with which to hire teach- 
ers, pay coal hills, ete. However, they were 
able to hire Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Osborn, who 
are graduates of Coe College, and~Mrs. Lena 
Hanson, who has had three and one-half years’ 
work at the State University of Iowa. These 
three teachers, who are still in their early twen- 
ties, became greatly interested in the idea of 
the township high school. Their salaries were 
not large but neither were their expenses heavy 
because they lived in the open country with 
one of the farm families. They had the feeling 
that they were pioneering because this idea of 


Is the Township High School Practical? 


Center High School, Johnson County, Iowa, Is Trying Out the Experiment 


rises and falls directly with the number of pu- 
pils. A tax of 5 cents an acre against all of 
the land in Washington township would, to- 
gether with the regular tuition fees as provid- 


ed under the present law, make it possible for: - 


such a township high school as this to move 
ahead much more confidently. Personally, I 
would like to see the state government appro- 
priate out of state funds a sum of $5 a month 
for each pupil educated in a township high 
school. I believe there are definite advantages 
to the state in having more of our children 
given a definite high school education in town- 
ship high schools which are not located in town 
and. which are not a part of a consolidated 
school. . 


School Spirit Runs High 


One thing which rather surprised me about 
Center High School is the school spirit. I had 
supposed that such a young high school with 
only thirty-nine pupils would not be able ‘to 
compete with other high schools in athletics. 
The nice thing about athJetics in a school of this 

sort is that everyone has to take 

























nore accustomed to meeting to- = 
rether and discussing community 
problems than is the case in most 
wnships. Probably that explains 
why it was that four years ago 
Washington township decided to 
@start giving the first year in high 
school to thirteen pupils in the 
Phasement of the country school 
building of District No. 5. The 
first step was taken under very 
Bereat difficulties, but the idea at. 
ro, once began to appeal. .If a high 
school could be built in the center 
of the township it would be possi- 
, Bble for the farm boys and girls to 
Beet a high school education by 
Miraveling an average of not more 
than two or three miles a day in- 
stead of eight or nine miles. 


School Building Erected ° 


| Do 200 farm families have any 
Sims Mbnsiness trying to support a high 
tone of their own?  Shouldn’t 
they let the nearby. towns take care of their 
high school problems even tho those towns are 










state laws of levying a township tax to support 
4township high school, where a township is or- 
anizéd in an independent district. Neverthe- 
8s, the sturdy farmers of Washington town- 
ship and especially those of-school district No. 
%, decided they would have a high school of 

They went from house to house and 
riptions ranging from $5 to $500. In 
they raised a total fund of $5,000 and 
¢ high school, a cut of which appears-on 
ge. Of course, a number of the school 
ors, some of whom were handy carpen- 
Ontributed their time free of charge. Be- 
much free labor was contributed the 
ult was the erection of a building 
ould have cost more than $10,000 in 


enter High School building pictured 
has been in use only two years, but 
oved itself to be practical for taking 
up to fifty high school children. On 
in the basement there is room for han- 
Manual training and agriculture. On 

t side there is a room for»physics and 
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ten miles away? There is no way under our’ 








A $10,000 building, put up by volunteer labor and $5,000 in money. 


the township high school with only fifty pupils 


and three teachers in the faculty might spread. 


to other communities. They wanted to see if 
the thing could be worked out and. made 
practical. - 


Will Graduates Compare With City? 


What kind of men and women will Center 
High School turn out? Will they measure up 
with the graduates of town and city high 
schools? Time alone can tell, but after meet- 
ing each of the members of the first graduating 
class I gained the impression that for average 
intelligence the graduates of Center High 
School would equal the graduates of any high 
school in the state. 

When I talked with the directors of school 
district No. 5 who have the legal duty of run- 
ning Center High School I discovered that they 
felt that it would take a fund of about $5,000 
a year to enable the high school to give the kind 
of service they had in mind. If they could be 
sure of fifty pupils each year the financial 
problem would solve itself. With only thirty 
pupils, however, the school would_be in danger- 
ous_.position because under the present lowa 
law the income of a township school like this 





part. In a large city high school 
or state university most of the 
students are on the sidelines. But 
at Center High School every stu- 
dent feels that he is a necessary 
part of the athletic teams. They 
do not play football at Center 
High School because they do not 
have the money to buy the equip- 
ment, but they have had a lot of 
fun playing basketball and base- 
ball. Morecver, Center High 
School has won its share of the 
victories in playing with the other 
high schools of that section. Per- 
sonally I do not think much of 
competitive athletics in the larger 
high schooJs and universities, but 
in a small high school a little ath- 
leties can be valuable for farm 
boys and girls. 

Pupils at Center High :School 
have built their own outdoor bas- 
ketball court and also a tennis 
court. These are not so fancy as 
I have seen in Des Moines; but I suspect that 
the average student at Center High gets more 
exercise and fun out of his or her athletics than 
is the case with three-fourths of the students at 
a big city high school. . 

Special attention is paid to manual training, 
and farm boys take a genuine interest in it be- 
cause they know they can use a little klowledge 
of carpentry, etc., when they get back on their 
own farms. The teacher handling manual train- 





‘ing in a school such as this is warranted in 


adapting his teaching more definitely to actual 
farm problems than is the case with most high 
schools. 

The school garden has not amounted to much 
as yet, but Mr. Osborn is hoping that in another 
year he will be able to get some worth-while 
work started: : 

I am going to watch the future of Center 
High School with great interest. If it proves 
as successful as I hope it will, I would ex- 
pect the gradual spread of the idea into several 
hundred farm townships which now send their 
children a long distance to a town high school: 
Perhaps township high schools may lead the 
way in building the new and finer farm eivili- 
zation which so many of us are hoping to see. 
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HAPPY PEASANTS VERSUS CITIZENS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A LADY writing in a church magazine says: 
‘“We have no auto, no radio, no electric 
lights, no modern hen houses, no ‘tractors, no 
trucks, not even a hand power washing ma- 
chine, no Atlantic Monthly or Lady’s Home 
Journal on the piano, we can’t afford them, to 
say nothing of the piano. I have seen one movie 
in ten years. All our farm neighbors have 
autos, radios, ete. But are we discouraged? 
No! We would enjoy them but so do we enjoy 
our seven rollicking boys and girls, our calves 
and pigs, chickens, turkeys, kittens and the 
pup, the lovely sunset, the flowers and trees, 
and the snow-capped mountains we see every 
day, the red strawberries, the fruit and vege- 
tables we put away for the, winter, the big 
brown loaves of bread we eat so many of 
I am glad we live now, and above all, glad that 
we have learnéd and ean teach our children 
that a man’s life does.not consist in the abun- 
dance of the things that he possesseth.’’ 

This humble farm woman who has fewer of 
the good things of life than 90 per cent of the 
farmers of Iowa has set forth the agricultural 
problem in a striking way. Her faith is that 
which -has made the Christian peasants of Eu- 
rope happy for more than a thousand years. 
Every: person who is susceptible to a re- 
ligious appeal responds to the challenge of this 
woman to find wealth in the things which are 
not of this world. 

If a Ghandi rose in the middle-west and ap- 
pealed to our farmers to stop buying automo- 
biles, radios, and other things made in the cities 
he might get quite a following. Appealing to 
the ideals of the New Testament he might in- 


erease the spiritual happiness of the farmers of ° 


the middle-west while at the same time return- 
ing them to the pioneer conditions of their 
grandfathers. By living as our grandfathers 
did it is easily possible to make both ends meet 
at present prices for farm products. Shall we 
live as peasants, cultivate the spiritual side of 
life, enjoy nature and be happy? 

So far in the history of the United States 
the farmers of the middle-west have figured 
that they were entitled to the good things in 
life in the same way as the people in the towns 
and cities. They have made a desperate effort 
to buy radios, pianos, phonographs, etc., as well 
as to equip their houses with furnaces, running 


water and electrie lights. They have tried to 


go to the movies at least once a month. ‘They - 


have tried to send their children to high school 
and even to college and in brief have made the 
effort in every possible way to make farm life 
somewhat similar to the life in the cities. In 
this strenuous effort to enjoy their fair share 
of the material blessings of modern civilization 
farmers have furnished a market for hundreds 
of millions of dollars of manufactured products 
which have been distributed -in large measure 
by the small towns. 

_ Today there is some question as to whether 
farmers are going to get a sufficiently large 
share in the national income to enable them to 
follow out this policy, Perhaps it will be bet- 
ter for them henceforth to become meek and 
humble. By holding down on our material 
needs and paying more attention to our spirit- 
ual life we may become much happier. By so 
doing of course we shall become a totally differ- 
ent kind of people from those who live in the 
towns and cities, but that may be a gain rather 
than a loss. But before we follow this path we 
should think something about the welfare of 
the manufacturers who sell things to farmers as 
well as to the people who keep the stores in the 
small towns. These people have more to lose 
in cases the farmers become peasant minded 
than any one else. If they only knew it, they 
have had more at stake in this farm relief fight 
than any one else. The farmer will always man- 
age to get along after a fashion but the small 
town may become a ‘‘hissing and.a byword’’ if 
the farmer’s income declines below a certain 
point. 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


E WANT to thank. the readers who are 
sending their views in to the Voice of the 
Farm. They are making an interesting page. 
We only wish there were space enough to run 
all the letters received. We are glad to get 
them; every member of the staff reads them 
over’; but fifty or sixty letters simply will not 
go in a page that holds only ten. ; 
May we suggest therefore that letters be kept 
very short. That way we can give more folks 
a chance on the page. Perhaps you wonder how 
we pick out the letters that are to run? Short 
ones get first choice; then among those we try 
to get letters that are fair-minded, and not abu- 
sive, and that bring out new points in the argu- 
ment. We allot space to different points of 
view according to the number received, with 
some extra space to those who disagree with us. 





WHO WON THE WAR? 


HE report came the other day that the new 
German government had decided to omit 
the annual army and navy maneuvers in order 
to save money. What a contrast this is with 
the days before 1914, when the annual maneu- 
yvers, attended by the emperor in person, used 
up a pretty fair percentage of the empire’s 
revenue. 

Germany lost the war, but the defeat is being 
compensated for by the fact that they got rid 
of the emperor and got rid of an expensive 
army and navy at the same time. French tax- 
payers, bending under the burden of an army 
larger and more costly than the pre-war army, 
may look across the boundary line enviously 


and wonder whether after all it paid to be on 


the winning side. 





CORRECTION ON BROADCASTING TIME 


ART of last week’s edition of Wallaces’ 
Farmer carried the wrong information on 


the hours at which the candidates for president 


would make their acceptance speeches. That 
eastern daylight saving time fooled us. - The 
correct day ‘and hour for Secretary Hoover’s 
speech is Ang. 11, 7 p. m., central standard 
time; for Governor Smith’s speech Aug. 22, 5 
p. m., central standard time. ° 





WEATHER AND THE CORN 


HE last few days of July and the fing, 
-of August were two or three degrogs 
than usual over the entire corn belt. 
Kansas and Missouri had the heaviest w 
The corn crop has improved Steadily jp 
but especially in Iowa. ; 
Following is our estimate as of Ang, 
as compared with the government July 1, 
mate, the final last year and the ten-year 
age: 
“ CORN YIELD, IN MILLIONS OF BUSHE 
Govt. Est, Our Est. Govt.’97 4 
July 1,728 Aug. 4,’28 Finay 
453 490 387 
343 360 254 
164 170 132 
136 150 110 
182 180 173 
Nebraska 231 245 291 Pf 
Kansas 135 150 177 ~~ 
Nert week the government estimate an 3 
Aug. 1 will be available. ws 
- ‘Exp 
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Illinois 
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Missouri 





ASK THE FARMER 


WE HEARD a country banker. eon) 
the other day that his activities that 
nothing to do with banking took more time a 
work than his legitixtate’ business, “J 
somebody’s boy gets in jail, or someone 
has a family row, or a farmer can’t make 
his mind whether to buy a carload of cath 
not, they all come around and ask me qw} 
think about it. I don’t know anything aly 
it, but I have to sit and listen and look y 
anyway. I wish they’d leave me alone.” 
This is not an isolated complaint. Ye 
should be noted that bankers have very larg 
drawn this on themselves. {‘ Ask your banké 
has been the slogan put over very vigorously ERA 
small-town bankers in the last ten years. Qui 
often a banker has liked to pose as an authori 
on about everything under the sun, and ig} s 
been gratified to have his advice asked. p to 
Things have been changing somewhat latdgueultur 
of course. The difficulties that the bankigggil cat 
business in the small towns has labored undqyus $i 
have made the local banker less an authority qjgot con 
things in general than he used to be. No doi inspec 
this is a relief to him. It is also a consideralgggrubs 
gain for his customers, and especially for tithe la 
customers of the bank who live out in im We 
country. : plung 
Nine times out of ten, the farmer who laggecontr 
made any study of the livestock situation ipa bla 
more competent to decide when to buy aimimspe 
when to sell than any banker. Feeding and siggwell | 
ing livestock is the farmer’s business. We hagjgjmone 
heard country bankers, with the cattle mariijjeount 
apparently headed for a slump, advise the liggorder 
eral purchase of feeders by farmers, presi tieal 
ably for no other reason than that they hagpstimt 
surplus funds on hand they wanted to leijjmem| 
By making the loan on a conservative basi ing s 
the bank was sure of getting its money badigg troll 
no matter what happened to the feeder. Thengpits t 
was no deliberate effort to mislead the farmetyg area 
but the banker’s judgment. of the marketing area 
Situation, with which he was not as well seg soun 
quainted as the farmer, was biased by Migped a 
knowledge of what would be a good thing fag Gr 
his bank. time 
In another way, the dependence of som Stat 
farmers on the views of the leading citizen jem 
the small town has been unfortunate. Too 1 erad 
quently, the small town banker takes his v! 
on things in general from the head of his om 
respondent bank at Des Moines or St. 10s 
or St. Paul. The bankers at the big centers, ™ 
turn, take their views from New York. 
result, we sometimes find town business m@ 
talking in favor of a policy which is directy 
against the interest of their section and @ 
themselves. Fe 
It is one of the fine features of the fight ™ 
the MeNary-Haugen bill that the campalgt © 
the last four years has broken up a lot oft 
alliances. More and more, small town busi 
men and bankers are coming to see that 
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is lie, not with the larger cities and not 
“ah the big men of the industrial sections, but 
sth the farmers of their own territory. In the 
there have been no more vigorous 
arg for effective farm legislation than 
sme of our small town men. 
This is a fine start, but we need to carry it 
‘sil farther. There ought to be close and friend- 
; relationship between the banker and the busi- 
= eg men of the small town and the farmers of 
4. country roundabout. They ought to look 
» each other for advice and help rather than 
i) people in other districts whose interests are 
¥en on the other side. But the old relation- 
hin. in which the farmer was expected to go in 
+ aide the banker or the leading citizen of the 
mall town what to do, is being done away with, 
nd not too soon. The relationship between 
he small town and the country must be the 
elation of partnership and not the relation 
hetween leader and follower. 
- Experiences need to be exchanged between 
he two groups. The “armer needs the banker’s 
advice on credit questions. The banker and the 
business man need instruction from farmers on 
production of crops and livestock, and in many 
eases on the marketing of both. It would pay 
any community that wants to have the town 
and country work together to get ahead, to 
rganize an economic steering committee for the - 
district. On this committee there should be 
experts in the production and marketing of the 
jifferent commodities in which the section is 
interested. The banker should be on this and 
so should the leading merchants, but the major- 
ity of the committee should be farmers. 





GRUBS BY THE AREA 
METHOD | 


AST winter congress appropriated $75,000 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
alture to find some way of controlling grubs 
in cattle. The department now proposes to 
se $50,000 of this to try out the area method 
of control. In other words, the plan’is to have 
inspectors in certain areas to see that all the 
grubs of all the cattle are squeezed out during 
the late winter. 
We trust that the government does no 
plunge too rapidly into this area method of 
control.- It is easy for the government to get 
a black eye when it launches a program where 
inspectors are required. Perhaps it would be 
well first to spend a considerable part of the 
honey in research work. Of course, a few 
counties might be put under area control in 
order to get the close, intimate touch with prac- 
fieal farm conditions that most éffectively 
stimulate the research work. It must be re-~ 
‘membered that avian tuberculosis which is eaus- 
mg so much trouble to the area plan of con- 


ERADICATING 


trolling tuberculosis would not have revealed 


its true significance if it-had not been for the 
area work in the field. At the same time the 


@ trea plan in fighting T. B. would be on a much 


II. ae 


Sounder basis today if the work had been push- 


y lisfed a little more slowly. 


g fot 


Grubs in cattle cause immense damage. The 
time will come when farmers in the- United 


sont States will be glad to co-operate with the gov- 


en ag ernment in working out a plan for complete 
'® Tadication. 





_ STANDING FOR A PRINCIPLE 


SEEMS to be hard for a few of our sub- 
Seribers to stop thinking about political par- 
Ship and start thinking about real issues. 
sme asks us sternly if we have turned Demo- 
fatie ; another insists that we must abjure the 
can party and all its works, on pain of 

his subscription. 

US say it-again: Wallaces’ Farmer is not 
Smith or for Hoover; it is not out for 
ublicans or the Democrats. It is out’ 
ee to agriculture. To us that is the 

of the campaign. 


Like other farm people, we are finding it 
difficult to figure out the course of action that 
will help agriculture most. We have no spe- 
cial enthusiasm for either Hoover or Smith. 
We don’t like Smith’s wet record or his Tam- 
many associations ; we don’t like Hoover’s farm 
record, his continuing opposition to the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, his association with wets like 
Vare of Pennsylvania. While we approve the 
Democratic farm plank this year, it is hard to 
forget Democratic errors in farm policy during 
the war period. While the Republican farm 
plank this year is worthless, a good many Re- 
publican congressmen have done good work for 
agriculture. 

So far as the election of both president. and 
congress goes, we urge non-partisanship by all 
farmers. Vote for congressmen whose farm 
record is good, regardless of party. Analyze 
the policies outlined in the acceptance speeches 


~ of the presidential nominees and make up your 


own mind as to which candidate you want to 
support. 

The thing that Wallaces’ Farmer has been 
trying to do is to get the most for agriculture 
it is possible to get. We feel that the great 
majority of our readers are in sympathy with 
our efforts. 


L 


N CROSS-BREEDING corn I started out by 
planting the pollen parent in the odd, num- 
bered rows and the mother parent in the even 
numbered rows. Later on I planted two rows 
of mother parent for each row of pollen parent 
and last year I planted three rows of mother 
parent to one row of pollen parent. That gave 
good fertilization and so this year we are trying 
out four rows of mother parent to one row of 
pollen parent. This should givé us three thou- 
sand pollen grains for each silk to be fertilized 
and we are hoping that this will be enough 
even tho most of the pollen falls on the ground 
or is otherwise lost. Some kinds of corn do not 
produce as much pollen as other sorts and with 
them it is necessary to plant every other row 
if there is to be good fertilization of the mother 
parent, 

In walking thru the corn fields at this time 
of year it is interesting to make a sort of cen- 
sus. Take ten sample hills in different parts of 
the field and count the stand. Also count the 
number of smutted stalks, the number of bar- 
ren stalks, and the number of broken. Also 
count the abnormalities such as stunted stalks, 
twisted stalks, and stalks which have a peculiar 
color. Corn is our most important erop but 
only a few of us watch the crop at the time of 
year when it is most busily at work. 








Odds and Ends 














I AM wondering if farmers appreciate the 

enormous amount of labor that is going on in 
the corn fields in August. Without making 
the slightest. noise the corn plants are hard at 
work. Thru ‘little openings in their leaves 
they are taking in carbon dioxide from the air, 
combining it with water brought up from the 
earth and thus forming the-starch which is be- 
ing stored ‘away in the corn kernels. To do this 
work enormous quantities of water must be 
pumped up from the soil and most of this wa- 
ter is evaporated into the air. Every day at 
this time of year the ordinary corn plant evap- 
orates five pounds of water and if it is very hot 
it may evaporate as much as eight pounds, or 
in other words a gallon. Each day during late 
July and early August the ordinary acre of 
corn plants is throwing into the dir fifteen tons 
of water. No wonder it is necessary at this 
time of year to have frequent rains if we are to 
get the biggest corn yields. Fortunately, an 
inch of rainfall on an acre weighs about 110 
tons. It, therefore, takes an acre of corn plants 
about a week to evaporate the water contained 


in an inch of rainfall. That is the reason a 
good soaking rain once a week during late July 
and early August is so much appreciated by 
the corn. Corn requires more rainfall than 
other plants for its best development because it 
has a larger leaf area spread out from which to 
evaporate water. ’ 

In Kansas and Nebraska the problem is to 
find a type of corn with rather small leaves 
but an ear which is large in proportion to the 
leaf area. Where there is plenty of rainfall, ’ 
however, it is just as well to have a broad leaf 
area which will evaporate lots of water. 

Most farmers are so busy at this time of year 
that they do not go into the field to study the 
matured plants at the time they are most busy. 
The tassel, which is the male part of the corn 
plant, produces anthers. These anthers contain 
the fine yellow pollen dust. The ear shoots are 
the female part of the corn plant and each silk 
is connected with what will later become a ker- 
nel. In order for the kernels to develop its is 
necessary for a pollen grain to falb on each 
silk. If any of the silks .are missed there will 
be barren spots on the ear. The ordinary tas- 
sel produces about fifteen million pollen 
grains which means that there are at _least 
fifteen thousand pollen grains for each silk to 
be fertilized. 


ONE of the most alarming things in the Unit- 

‘ed States today is the way in which our 
brainiest children are bought by the big cor- 
porate interests. The farmers go to the ex- 
pense of educating their children, but the more 
promising of them, as soon as they have demon- 
strated their ability to think, are paid more 
money by corporatiohs than agriculture can 
ever pay. Clifford Thorne, the great railroad 
expert, started out by fighting rate eases for 
the farmer. He made no money fighting for the 
farmer, however, and his financial suecess did 
not come until he moved to Chicago and fought 
rate cases for the big oil interests. In both the 
state legislatures and the national congress, the 
best brains are not representing farmers, but 
special interests. The one reason for this is 
that there is no money in representing farmers. 
On the agricultural committee, in the house of 
representatives, it is. said that Fort, of New 
Jersey, is by all odds the brainiest man. He was 
put on a committee not to represent agriculture 
but special interests. He is suave, polite, intel- 
ligent and determined. Farmers, no matter how 
righteous their cause, rarely have men of this 
kind to work for them. Too often they are rep- 
resented by loud-mouthed demagogues or good- 
natured men who are rather slow of wit and 
therefore beneath the notice of the interests. 
In journalism, the situation is the same. The 
farm paper editors who are paid the most mon- 
ey are those employed by ‘publishers who are 
not representing tlfe farmer but who are inter- 
ested primarily in catering to the prejudices of 
certain large business interests. This is strik- 
ingly true in the case of cartoonists. Some of 
the most able cartoonists have come from the 
middle-west, but sooner or later they have 
found their greatest prosperity by drawing 
things with the big business point of view in 
mind. It is the same with teachers. The place 
to obtain really large salaries is at Harvard, 
Yale or Columbia. 

Brainy, capable farm boys who have found 
their ability appreciated in the cities, embrace 
the city point of view in a perfectly natural 
way. They may know how to pitch hay and cul- 
‘tivate corn, but their sympathies, in too many 
cases, are no longer with the farmer. 

In some way or other, we must permeate our 
farm boys and girls with a steadfast farm alle- 
giance so they will look back to the farm with 
affection even tho they move to town. Also we 
must arrange to hold more of our brairy boys 
on the land. There are farm jobs which will 
exercise the best brains any man has. : 

: H. A. WALLACE. 
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time each year or is the rather common 
belief that there is a wide variation in 
maturing date a fact? 

Personally, I believe that with some weeds 
there is a wide variation in maturing date. 
Last year early in September I looked over the 
farm in Cass county that Mrs. Whitson and I 
have title to. Cockleburs were just beginning 
to form seed on the plants we found in the 
corn. I spent the last week in July on the 
farm this year. I found some cocklebur plants 
as far along as they were last year on the first 
of September. 

Sandburrs were seen in the same county that 
had burrs mature enough to stick to one’s over- 
alls. I walked thru a promising field of corn 
on the Nishnabotna river bottom where I ac- 
cumulated as many sandburrs on and in my 
legs as one ordinarily does when field-selecting 
seed corn or helping fill the silo from a badly 
infested field in September or early October. 

On July 31, in Polk county, I saw foxtail 
mature enough for the plants to shed seed when 
shaken. This seems early but I have a less 
clear memory of maturity dates of foxtail than 
of the burrs, thistles, milkweeds and wild 
hemp. Some folks say signs like these mean an 
early frost. 


D* ALL weeds mature seed about the same 





Within three miles along Highway No. 32 in 
Guthrie county on July 30, I saw four combi- 
nations of tools used in making hay. The first 
field was one containing a fine second crop of 
alfalfa. It had been raked and bunched with 
an ordinary dump rake. and was being pitched 
on by hand. The next field was timothy. It 
also had been raked with an ordinary rake. It 
was being stacked in the field with ‘‘sweeps’’ 


' anda ‘*buck’’ stacker. 


The third group of haymakers was putting 
up alfalfa and hauling it to the barn. They 


POLAR FLYERS AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


Aircraft Exhibit Added to Usual Livestock and Farm Program, August 22-31 


to the State Fair not so much to see the ex- 

hibits as to see the crowd. People of this sort 
in Iowa are apparently going to get an eyeful 
this year, when the Iowa State Fair comes Au- 
gust 22-31. The State Fair Board is shooting 
at an attendance of half a million, and has lined 
up a program designed to pull that many peo- 
ple thru the gates. . 

Of course, the usual features will be on hand. 
Everybody expects the best livestock show in 
the country at the lowa State Fair and gets 
it; the same. thing: is true 6f the Boys’ and 
Girls’ show. In addition to these and in addi- 
tion to the machinery exposition, the women’s 
section, the racing meet and the hippodrome, 
the grain and farm products show, and the 
motor show, there will be a new division this 
year that ought to be of extraordinary interest. 
This is the midwest aireraft show, ‘which will 
feature Captain Sir G. H. Wilkins, whose flight 
across the polar ice from Alaska to Spitzbergen 
a few months ago made history both in the field 
of air navigation and of exploration of the 
northern polar regions. : 

Captain Wilkins* will be accompanied by 
Lieutenant Eielson, who was with him on his 
polar flight. The plane in which he made the 
trip will also be on exhibition, and Captain 
Wilkins will make flights from the grounds in 
it. Another accompanying feature will be the 
exhibition of moving pictures taken on the 
polar regions on the flight. This will be a daily 
feature at the aircraft show. _ 

Most people will remember Wilkins’ flight as 
the most thrilling and dramatic of any of the. 
attempts to explore the polar regions in a’ plane. 
Byrd’s trip was compara 


[i SOMETIMES looks as tho some folks went 


supplies up to his jumping off place in Alaska. 


rd tively uneventful. © 
Wilkins, however, had a difficult job in getting © 





VISITS TO CORN BELT FARMS 


Do Weeds Foretell Frost?—Handling H ay—Increased Use of Feed Grinders 


By Jay Whitson... 


were using a hayloader, taking the hay out of 
the side-delivery windrow. The hay had been 


. raked with a left-hand side-delivery rake. The 


load of hay we drove around on the road looked 
well cured and it seemed every leaf must still 
be on it. 

The fourth outfit was baling alfalfa directly 
in the field. The hay had been raked with a 
side-delivery rake and was moved to the baler 
with sweeps. — 





The increase in use of ground grain in grow- 
ing and fattening hogs is noticeable in all parts 
of Iowa, I believe. My attention has been par- 
ticularly called to it in the southwest part of 
the state this year. I have talked to operators 
of custom ‘‘hammer-type’’ mill operators in 
four countyseat towns in this pari of the state 
recently. Three said the amount ground -had 
tripled in three years. The fourth installed his 
only two and one-half years ago. He ground 
four times as much in May and June this year 
as in 1926; twice as much the first six months 
in 1928 as in 1927. 

The bulk of grinding is for hogs and is large- 
ly oats and barley. Grinding grain for mash 
for laying hens and growing chickens is also on 
the increase. In this part of the state, dairy 
and beef cattle men make little use of custom 
grinding for cattle if these four operators were 
correct in.their opinions. ; 

All four called my attention to the fact that 
the increase in their grinding business repre- 
sented only a part-of the expansion in use of 
ground feed. Many farmers are buying grind- 
ers of the burr or hammer type for their own or 
neighborhood use. 

One of these four men had found the inter- 
est in dehulled oats so keen that he installed a 
machine to do the ,work last year. Another 














Wilkins (left) and WBielson, polar “flyers, who 
will be at Iowa State. Fair. 


In his preliminary/exploration work he cracked 
up a couple of planes on the ice and had to 
work back overland on foot. In the final trip 
things went well for him until he came close to 
his destination, and he was forced to land some 
miles out on the ice. There was only a small 
amount of gasoline left. The take-off, of 
course, was anything but smooth. Wilkins’ 
story of how he had to get out and push to 
get the plane started and was. unable to climb 
in again when it firrally got under way made an 
exciting climax to the record of the trip. Eiel- 
son had to go back and land again. The stunt 
was repeated, and again Wilkins was unable to 


. plane a final shove and scramble in, Eielst 


of charge); Sunday, August 26, Music day} 









is installing one this fall and the other ig py 
the matter consideration. The demand fp 
hulled oats for growing chickens and pig 
particular, is justifying the installatig, 
large capacity machines for custom wo, 
well as smaller ones for individual fam 
community needs. 

I pitched a load of Velvet barley 
smooth-awned variety developed in Minnes 
into a threshing machine a’ short time gop" 
just wanted to see whether my opinion gf} 
irritating ability as compared with they 
run of barley was the same as that of oy 
who had handled it: I agree with the gay 
made for it, that it is somewhat comparable] 
winter wheat. It is certainly less disagreag 
to handle than the standard sorts of barley, ° 

The threshing crew had handled three , 
four jobs of Oderbrucker barley previons§ 
the Velvet job. I talked to-all or nearly q 
that had handled the bundles. Several had hes 
cynical about the claims for the Velvet bet 
handling, but all agreed at the end of 9 
twenty-acre job that there was a difference} 
‘its favor and every barley grower in the yj 
had spoken for seed for 1929. I believe ¥ 
vet and other smooth-awned sorts will largg 
if not entirely replace the standard sorts! 
Iowa in a few years. 



































































The spread of dairy cow test associations j 
Iowa is interesting. Six or seven years 
these associations were almost entirely groupg 
in the northeast one-fourth of Iowa and larg 
Min those counties, where dairying is the maj 
livestock enterprise. 5 

Lately there has been an increase in milkim 
cows and dairying is receiving consideration i 
all parts of the state. Even southwest low 
the beef cattle men’s stronghold, has enougiiim,,. 
interest in dairying (Concluded on pagel) ne 


make the plane. Meanwhile the stock of gash 
line was running lower. Next time, they d& 
cided that if Wilkins was not able to give th 


was to go back overhead, drop a rifle and 90 
food and goon to safety himself, leavingiia 
Wilkins to make his way overland. Fortunate@ifditio 
ly, that time Wilkins managed to hang @ 
While the big aircraft day is August 28; the tw 
fliers and the plane will be on hand @ 
week. : 
The-program of special days will give folksagjsol 
chie as to when they want to attend. As usudl, jim 
the first two days are preparation days; Fre jj and 
day, August 24, Children’s day and Auto hace} 
day (all children under 15 years of age ade 
mitted free df charge); Saturday, August 2, 
Military day, Des Moines day and Derby day 
(all veterans of the World war admitted 








Monday, August 27, Farm Bureau day and It 
dustrial day; Tuesday, August 28, Old Sok gt 
diers’ day and Aircraft day (all veterans @@m 
the Spanish-American war admitted free of 
charge—veterans of the Civil war, their wiv@ 
and widows, admitted free every day) ; Wednes) 
day, August 29, State day and Boys’ and Girls! 
Club day; Thursday, August 30, Livestodt #2 
Parade day and Modern Woodmen day (featur giwate 
ing the $1,000,000 livestock parade) ; Fridayy 
August 31, Auto Race day and Baby Beef da 
(the fair closes at 5 p. m.). a 
As usual, the first big days will be those ae 
voted to the boys’ and girls’ exhibits and judg 
ing contests. Prizes of over $13,000 are avale 
able in the Boys’ and Girls’ Department. 36 
tween 600 and 700 baby beeves-and dairy caw 
will be shown by junior.farmers, more than 
pigs, nearly 200 sheep and 600 poultry. 
creasing public interest (Concluded on p 
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OW CAN WE STOP SOIL WASHING? 


Methods That Have Worked in Preventing Erosion on Corn Belt Farms 


vention of soil washing or erosion 

oming more and more a problem 

the farmer on rolling_land must 

is to keep his farm from depreciating 

Iowa soil which has washed down the 

ssippi may raise good watermelons in Lou- 

‘but that is small comfort to the Iowa 

~ team whose land the soil has washed. 

no secret that a land appraiser cuts the 

of a farm heavily when he sees washed 
and unnecessary gullies. 


By A. W. Clyde 


Extension Agricultural Engineer, Iowa State College 


should be awarded to sweet clover. Any grass 
is good to reduce erosion, but the clovers are 
doubly good because they may be used to in- 
crease the organic matter in the soil and make 
it more absorptive. It is the land that has been 
‘corned to death’’ that washes the worst. In 
other words, good farming from the standpoint 


the slope of the hill. Thus water can not run 
straight downhill very far before it is stopped 
and led away around the hill at low speed. For 
good results, terraces must be laid out with a 
level.._The eye is not accurate enough. 

There are now about thirty-two sets of ter- 
races in Iowa. We shall probably never use 
them as much as the southern states, because 
we have less rainfall and a shorter season for 
washing. Terraces entail considerable work in 

building and maintaining and are 





ssouri experiment station 

. “Most of the worn-out lands 

he world are in their present 

ition because much of the sur- 

has washed away, and not 

s they have been worn out by 

mg.’’ Even on — mod- 

e, it is possible for more 

i, be washed away than is 

m by a crop. The loss of fer- 

iy is serious enough, but the 

ation of unnecessary ditches 

gullies makes an added loss. 

sry is broken in crossing 

itches, and the fields are cut 

small patches which must 

med separately. With the 

t tendency toward larger 

gehinery, this drawback becomes 
finereasing importance. _ 

a The primary cause of soil wash- 

“mie is the rapid run-off of water 

ver the surface. It may seem un- 
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hardly practical where the slope is 
more than 15 feet per 100. Our 
steeper slopes had best be left in 
sod, and on lesser slopes probably 
most men will choose to control ero- 
sion by cropping methods, building 
up organic matter and damming 
small ditehes. I believe, however, 
that there is a definite place for 
terracing in building up hillsides 
which are badly washed and very 
low in organic matter. There are 
also many cases where one or two 
terraces near the top of a hill would 
hold back considerable water from 
rushing directly down the hillside. 
This would make it easier to pre- 
vent damage below. The best time 
to do terracing is just.before a field 
is seeded down. Further details on 
terraces may be secured from Iowa 
Extension Bulletin No. 96. 

The second phase of washing is 








seessary to repeat this simple fact, 
mt we sometimes forget it when 
me start to apply remedies. When 
ur rolling land was covered with 
rairie sod and timber, the washing was ex- 
ely slow. The upper soil was filled with 
;and decayed vegetation (organic matter). 
ev These made the soil porous so that it absorbed 
rainfall readily. Less of it had to run away on 
Wihe surface. The grass and trees also checked 
the speed of the water and thus reduced its 
‘Bpower to wash. With constant cultivation, how- 
ever, much of the surface protection was re- 
moved. The organic matter in the soil was re- 
Wduced, it became less porous, and more of the 
' ‘@rainfall had to run off immediately. Either 
gashimone of these factors increases the amount of 
ashing, but when both are operating it is no 
that some fields have washed badly. 
when we combine this with the need for 
ediate cash return, absentee ownership and 
-year lease, we have the worst possible con- 

ns for washing to go on unchecked. 


Sheet Erosion Causes Greatest Loss 


| There are two general forms of washing: 


‘sheet erosion, the washing of a layer-of 


from an entire hillside, and, second, ditch- - 


ual, Bing or guillying. The latter is more noticeable 
‘te and causes much extra labor in doing field 

ork, but the former causes 

of the loss of fertility. 

Many far-sighted farmers 

hting erosion success- 

. Regardless of the exact 

bds they use, we always 

one or both of two prin- 

$ underlying their work. 


are: 

Make the soil more po- 
This permits more rain- 
to be absorbed and lessens 

amount of run-off. 
Check the speed of the 
‘which runs over the sur- 
i. A small decrease in speed 
kes a big decrease in cutting 


ih these principles in 

18 easy to see why the 

oO have used grass and 

Seed faithfully have the 

buble with sheet wash- 

“if there is any one best 
or washing, that place 


banks. 


Woven wire dam. Center is kept low and the end posts are set well back in ‘the 
Wire in the dam is wired to the strips laid in bottom of ditch. 


of soil fertility is also good practice to hold the 
soil where it belongs. : 

Actual figures on the effect of different crop- 
ping methods on run-off and washing have been 
secured by the Missouri experiment station. For 
instance, on land on which corn, wheat and clo- 
ver were rotated, the average run-off was near- 
ly double the run-off on land in corn every 
year. On the same‘slope, the rotated land lost 
13.7 tons of soil per acre in six years, while the 
land steadily in corn lost over 106 tons, or 
nearly eight times as much. The small grain 
and clover in the rotation gave much more sur- 
face protection than corn, and they also in- 
creased the absorbing capacity of the:soil. 

Several of the southern states are finding 
terraces the most practical method of stopping 
sheet erosion and gullying. The terrace can best 
be explained by referring to the illustration. 
In brief, it is a broad ridge thrown up around 
a hill, with a shallow ditch on the upper side. 
It is laid out with a little slope around the hill, 
possibly six inches in 100 feet. The water fall- 
ing above the terrace is led slowly away behind 
it to some outlet. Other terraces are put in be- 
low the upper one, the spacing depending upon 


Terraces under construction. They are built by plowing and the use of an A drag 


or terracing tool. 


the formation of gulleys and ditch- 
es. Needless to say, anything which 
prevents sheet washing also makes 
it easier to control the ditches. 
When we reduce the run-off, the tendency to 
wash ditches is thereby lessened. We have not 
done enough, therefore, when we build a few 
dams to help fill up a ditch. The wiser course 
is to combine the dams with a plan for keeping 
the water from reaching the ditch as fast as it 
did before. 


Sod Strips Often Give Protection 


For many small draws where a ditch is likely 
to form, a strip of sod will give complete pro- 
tection. In Jackson county, Lowa, particularly, 
one sees many sod strips that are never piowed 
up. Some men say that they tried this practice 
once, but soon had a ditch on each side of the 
sod. Where that occurs it is usually because 
the sod strip was not‘wide enough. Often some 
straw and stake dams will be useful to hold the 
soil while the sod is being started. 

Many fields are cut up by medium sized 
ditches which can not be crossed, yet are not 
needed for drainage. A great improvement is 
made when they are partly filled, leaving a 
broad, shallow ditch which can be kept sodded. 
Sometimes an entire ditch may be filled with 
brush or straw, but usually it is safer to build 

several dams in which the ma- 

terial is held in place securely. 

The principle back of any work 

with dams is simply to slow 

the water down. This reduces 
its cutting power, and if ear- 
ried far enough will make it 
deposit silt. When using the 
less permanent styles of dams, 
such as brush and woven wire, 

a good rule to follow is to build 

a number of low dams rather 

than only a few high ones. Sev- 

eral low dams will slow the 
water just as well as one high 

- one, and there is much less 
chance of their being washed 
out. 

Many types of dams are used 
with good results, but probably 
the following are the most use- 
ful. References to — bulletins 
giving .more complete details 

‘are given at the end of this ar- 
ticle. (Concluded on page 24) 
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The Corn Belt Committee 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The representatives of the different 
farm organizations should be com- 
mended for the stand they have taken 
in the interest of agriculture. 

Farmers should not hesitate to work 
with the political party that espouses 
their cause. Labor has adopted that 
rule and has succeeded. 

If the agricultural vote is given to 
Mr. Hoover it would at once be inter- 
preted to mean that the farmers were 
quite well satisfied with present con- 
ditions. . 

Just why expect the farm vote to be 
given Mr. Hoover. He has made it 
plain that he intends to carry out the 
policy of the present administration. 
Since we fought the agricultural policy 
of the present administration it would 
be worse than folly to vote for Hoover 
and by so doing have four years more 
of it. 

The Democratic party has offered us 
what we want. Why not vote for 
Smith? 

Our cause is far greater than the 
eause of prohibition. Mr. Smith if 
elected can do no more than what the 
people want done—that is to say, he 
has no power to change law only thru 
the people. If the people of this coun- 
try want it dry Al Smith can not make 
it wet. 

The election of Smith may mean 
equality for the farmer with little or 
no harm done to prohibition. 

C..L. COLE. 

Franklin county, Iowa. 





“Tammany Man Won't Do” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have been a reader of your valuable 
paper for more than thirty years, and 
have been interested in the page en- 
titled Voice of the Farm, and have 
been a life-long farmer and live on a 
farm at the present time. Also have 
been a life-long Republican and expect 
to vote that ticket this fall. While 
Hoover was not the man I would have 
liked to have seen nominated and since 
the Democrats have nominated Smith 
it is not hard for me to decide in my 
own mind which of these two men will 
do us the most good and will vote for 
Hoover by all means. And I don’t 
think a man living in one of our larg- 
est cities and Tammany Hall will give 
the western farmer any relief. And 
there are millions of people in this 
good old United States of America who 
have not forgot the cost to get temper- 
ance and are not willing by word or 
deed to elect men who will favor the 
letting down of the bars in any way 
for the repeal of temperance. And my 
belief when the votes are counted in 
Story county in November is that 
Smith will be at the foot of the class. 

W. J. HARTUNG. 

Story county, Iowa. 


Why Dislike Hoover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I like the Wallaces’ Farmer as an 
agricultural paper, but it is disappoint- 
ing to see it go Democratic. 

I read the Voice of the Farmer page 
first and even tho some of it is dis- 
gusting it certainly is refreshing to 
read letters from people who are 
capable of and still do their own think- 
ing. Lucy Miles Conrad and Mrs. A. 
J. Rose for instance. 

Too many people read most of the 
papers and take it for the gospel truth, 
but the straw vote indicates that we 
still have a big majority on our side. 
I can not imagine why so many farm- 





ers dislike Hoover. Certainly we were. 


Hooverized but did the farmers ever 
get better prices for their products 
than then? 


I think we had ought to be proud of 
our son of Iowa and boost instead of 
finding fault. As for farm relief it 
looks to me like the politicians have a 
big portion of the people hoodwinked. 

_ It looks like socialism to me anyway. 

If the farmers who want farm relief 
so bad could get it without the rest of 
us suffering I’d say give it to them till 
they squealed for that is just what 
would happen if we trust the Demo- 
cratic party to relieve us. 

We have a good prospect for lots of 
relief this fall in the cornfields now. 

G. EDWARDS BINNS. 

Jackson county, Iowa. 





From Illinois 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am 63 years of age and have always 
voted the Republican ticket for presi- 
dent except when Roosevelt run on 
the Bull Moose ticket, but I will vote 
for Smith and Robinson in November 
regardless of what Hoover promises. 


This has caused me to wonder if ev- 
ery one who has publicly talked and 
written on this subject ever formed a 
complete picture in their minds of our 
country if we had a wet government. 
Will you ask yourself this question? 

Do I believe the farmer and his com- 
panion would be contented with their 
modern house which they call home, 
their fertile acres, blooded stock and 
their large bank account (the result of 
farm relief), if they knew that their 
sons—and we will have to admit it, 
altho it may be in a hushed whisper, 
their daughters, too—were indulgently 
using heavy drinks and helping to pro- 
duce the fruits of an open saloon? 
(the results of a wet government). 

Or would there be more contentment 
with less prosperity and the knowl- 
edge that their sons and daughters are 
not somewhere wrecking themselves 
for both this world and eternity? (the 
result of no farm relief and a dry gov- 
ernment). 

Will you think seriously before you 





over the United States. 
of the cattle tuberculous. 
areas. 


cent are. 





BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The map above shows the extent of tuberculosis in cattle by counties 
The counties in solid black have over 15 per cent 
The white counties are modified accredited 
Iowa, it will be noted, has no counties where the percentage of 
tuberculous cattle runs over 7 per cent. 
are now in the modified accredited class, and most of the rest in the 
division that shows not more than 3 per cent tuberculous. 
of May 1, 1928. The report also shows that whereas 4 per cent of the 
cattle of the United States where tuberculous in 1922, now only 2 per 


The majority of Iowa’s counties 


This survey is 








Hoover has approved the veto and 
could not do anything for the farmers 
worthwhile without being a traitor to 
the east who put him over to carry out 
their ideas. 

The farmer owes no alliance to any 
party for what they have done, but 
should forget party lines and vote for 
men and principles. 

You have taken a very courageous 
stand in these matters for years. Your 
father, Henry C. Wallace, and your 
grandfather have always stood firm for 
right principles and high ideals. We 
farmers need such men now as never 
before. 

We owe much to Mr. Lowden who 
has put principle before party. 

A. H. MINER. 

Iroquois county, Illinois. 





“Things Worse Than Poverty” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After being a reader of your paper 
for a number of years, I believe it to 
be a clean and beneficial paper for 


any member of the family. I have 
been reading the different voices on 
what kind of government will we have 
in the near future. Will it be wet 
with farm relief, or dry and let the 
farmer gét along the best way he can? 


a 


give the answer, which will guide the 
direction of your vote. Farmers, I 
know it is hard to ‘help some one who 
has refused to help us. But there are 
many things in this world much worse 
than poverty. 
A FARM GIRL. 
Scotland County, Missouri. 





From a Farm Woman 


To WalHaces’ Farmer: s 

We have taken your paper for a long 
time and think you are for the farmer. 
I hope you keep the good work up. 

I just boil when I read the first arti- 
cle on page 8 in the issue of July 6, 
talking about cheap politicians and 
farmers’ blessings. It sounds more 
like prejudice than politics. I am a 
farmer’s wife and know of no farmer 
around here that intends to vote for 
Hoover. We attended both conven- 
tions in our own home and knew more 
what was going on in Kansas City 
than our neighbor that was there him- 
self. I think those people that sit 
back and tell how well off the farmer 
is, are not farmers themselves. I did 
not write this to relieve my mind, but 
to release a few facts. 

MRS. R. R. NELSON. 

Sac County, Iowa. 


“Why Don’t You Fight fo 
Smith?” q 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: e 

I am very much surpriseq and 
appointed because of your POSition yj 
tive to Mr. Hoover. I ask you 
tlemen, why are you _ pussyfogs 
around and waiting for Mr, Hog 
speech of acceptance before yoy tay, 
final stand? You know as well/ggy 
do that the United States hag bed 
most eight years of Hoover Tule, 
why wait to see what the many 
say? He has already told your jn 
sistent governor that he was q 
lutely against the equalization fee 
the McNary-Haugen bill, so why q 
you people pull off your coats oy 
fight for the governor of New Yq 
who has already made his statemp 
for agriculture, and who is backeg 
a strong plank in the Democratic p 
form, instead of your clinging to 
old G. O. P. aristocracy? Mr. Ho 
may say-something favorable to ap 
culture, but what will it amount 
We have had a Hoover-Mellon reg; 
for over seven years already, and ag 
I say that you know how Mr. Hog 
stands relative to the middle weg 
problems. Why don’t you people 
part from that vicious G. O. P. machi 
and fight for the interests of the pg 
ple in general? ‘ 

The farm folks are not at sea ag 
Hoover’s position with reference 
agriculture, because he has repeated 
stated it and that was against the 
interests. Mr. Smith did not hesitaj 
to give Mr. Settle of Indiana a yer 
favorable reply. I ask you again, 
are you people hesitating to state your 
positions? I will wait with mu 
anxiety to see whether or not you pe 
ple are true friends of agriculture 
are only in business for finanei 
reasons. If you support Mr. Smith 
that will be conclusive evidence of you 
friendliness to the American farmer, 

If you See fit to ally yourselves will 
Hoover and Wall street, you may ca 
cel my subscription at once. 

EMIL L. REGNIER. 

Lyon county, Minnesota. 


“Sold Out to Smith” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have always liked your pape 
and have taken it ten years, but sin 
you have sold out to Smith, wem 
longer care to take it. So don’t @ 
tinue to send it when.it expires. — 

A FARMER. 

Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 








Too Many Autos 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read in your paper, 


Smith an avowed wet. I would sta 


at home and not-vote at all, before! 


would vote for Smith. 


And as far as the Republican pany 
not helping the farmers the past eight 


years is concerned; there are a §® 


many farmers no legislation can hep 
You could give them any amount ; 


cash and it would be gone in a 
time. 
good many things worse besides 


brand new car to spend money for 
and tires. Legislation would help som 
farmers; but some farmers must leaf 
L. 0. RITZ | 


to help themselves. 
Linn county, Iowa. 
Remarks: 


vising anybody to vote for Smith. 


laces’ Farmer isn’t advising farme® 
to vote for either Smith or Hoover ™ 
til one or the other comes thru ™% 
a satisfactory pledge on the farm !§ 


Read the editorial on page 5. 


“Wallaces 
Farmer,” and sure am surprised in& 
man that is posted as Henry Wallace, 
and advise the farmers to vote fi 


A good many farmers need # 


We wonder where ® 
friend gets the notion that we are # 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
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3 are still seeds.to be sown 
guecessive crops even tho the 
time is on for a great many of 
ht for. Mame vegetables. In most parts of the 

for te we are fortunate this year in 
Be oa great deal of moisture stored 
jn the soil. This makes a good 
F wtiinn for successive cropping. An 
iy variety of peas will mature in 
“short a time as fifty days, light 
4g won't hurt them, and you stand 








1 ang 
sition 
You, 










SSy foot 

Hoo “and chance of having peas on the 
ou ab » from August plantings by the 
ell ag yilmmest of October. 





ny string beans are too stringy 
be palatable this time of year. An- 
ner. planting will give you green or 
is peans in from fifty to sixty days. 
g green onions are a treat for the 


1S ad 
Tule, 
man 
Ur ing 
yas 










on in fable and come along fast when 
rhea ae are planted out this time of 
Oats sar, Also this is the time of year 
°W Youll remove the seed onions from the 
‘tateme ter variety and plant them in the 
acked hyimmround for use early next spring. 

atic palm Lettuce will make another crop this 
> to thie, taking only about a month and 
. Hoorgiie half from seed to good-sized leaves. 
to aniliiny of the leaf lettuce may be grown 
ount tif , May King seems 

1 regina sueceed well in 


nd aga part of the coun- 














. Hoowiiiry late in the sea- 
e weal Lettuce may be 
Ople de 2 in an old hot- 
machin and kept for use 


the pe late as December. 
Other late fall and 
inter vegetables to 


gown now are 


ea aS f 
ence | 


reatedh spinach, 
st theie and rad- | 
hesitae™mshes. Some people 









a Very 7 the Kentucky 
in, wiygmvonder variety of 
te your Means thru Septem- 
- much Mer and into October 


OU pee rom early summer 

ture of™plantings by keeping 

nancial he beans picked off 

Smi hru the season. This variety will keep 
of yormmlowering and producing beans as long 
irmet, Mims they are harvested and until hard 
2s Withmrost gets them. 


Ay CK Late cabbage should be transplanted 
Was carly in the month as possible to 
nsure heads before hard frosts stop 
rowth. A late planting of sweet corn 
one of the early bearing varieties as 
iden Bantam, will mature and be 
omething of a delicacy along in Octo- 















R. 


If there are old cold frames lying 
bout not in use drag them. into a 
ed space in the garden and make 
lantings of early leaf lettuce, green 
ions and radishes in them. It is a 
food idea to fasten sacking over the 
frames for shade until the plants are 
ell out of the ground. ‘These frames 
be covered then when freezing 
tather sets in and fresh vegetables 
an be enjoyed as late as Christmas. 
zatrots are also handled in the same 
fay. If necessary the cold frames can 
@ protected so as to keep vegetables 
oF use even later. Lettuce can” even 
be frozen quite hard without doing it 
y harm. An hour or so in a deep 
lan of cold water will bring it into per- 
ect crispness for serving. A light fall 
‘Snow will keep it in good condition: 
the frames. 
Watch the garden for borers and 
old plants that are past bearing 
i out of the garden. There is 
tcessful way of killing the borer 
he’s at his work but if the gar- 
kept clean and trash burned 
the season is over the borers 
¢ is more likely to come to an 


we 
t Com 


laces’ 
















Harvesting 


bles vary in the stages of de- 
nt at which they should be 
ested. Some should be harvested 
estore they are mature, most of 
a short time before maturity, 
when fully mature. Since 









the Vegetable Garden 


Still Time to Plant Quick Maturing Things 


many vegetables have a relatively 
short period during which they are 
most desirable for food it is well to 
check closely on the garden from now 
on and put the vegetables away while 
they are at their best. 

Carrots and beets are at their best 
long before they are mature. They 
should either be canned or put in sand 
in the cellar. It is well to keep quif® a 
supply in the sand for carrots are 
never so good as when cooked fresh. 
It is necessary to greatly over-cook 
carrots in canning them in order to 
make them keep and they are hever 
so rich in flavor after a long process- 
ing. This is not so important with 
beets which require a fairly long 
period of cooking anyway. 

It is better to haryest the root crops 
when they are at the most palatable 
stage and use the ground for some- 
thing else. Not only are the vegetables 
taken early of a superior quality 
but harvesting in this way, a little at 
a time, the harvesting is done 
before one realizes it. Since it is 

















it is wise to do it piecemeal. 

The soil often be- 
comes packed about 
the root crops and 
rather than attempt- 
ing to pull them it is 
better to-go after 
them with a digging 
fork, loosening the 
soil sufficiently to 
pull them without 
breaking them. 

Salsify is allowed 
to mature before it 
is pulled. This may 
either be stored as 
any other root crop 
in sand or it may be 
canned. It makes a 
delicious soup when 
canned having a 
flavor like that of 
oysters. In fact it is often called the 
vegetable oyster. 

Cabbage should be cut as soon as 
the heads are quite firm. When they 
remain on the root stock for very long 
after they have firmed up they of 
course keep growing and become bit- 
ter. During a period of damp weather 
they are apt to grow so fast that they 
burst. 

Sweet corn is usually in the proper 
stage for eating soon after the silks 
turn brown. But an experienced hand 
can tell from feeling the outside just 
how ripe the underneath kernels-are. 

Lima beans should be harvested as 
soon as the pods are well filled, but 
before they ripen and become dry.* If, 
however, lima beans are desired for 
winter use, they. may be left to ripen 
on the plants. When thoroly ripe and 
dry, they can be quickly and easily 
threshed and stored away in a dry 
place. : 

No harvesting should be done when 
the day is damp, particularly if it is 
warm. This makes an ideal condition 
for the development of bacteria and 
consequent rot. Even with vegetables 
for the table it is better to avoid pick- 
ing while the dew is on them in the 
early mornings of these warm humid 
late summer days. 

Onions are harvested when the tops 
turn brown, either in August or Sep- 
tember. Where the tops fail to ripen 
evenly as they have with so much 
rain this summer, it is often desirable 
to break over.the remaining tops. 
When matured they should be pulled 
and laid in windrows to dry for several 
days. If the sun is very hot it is a 
good idea to pile the onions into crates, 
or lacking that, pick them-up and 
spread them out on the floor of the 
corn crib for a week. This prevents 
sun scald. oe 

Summer squash .are harvested. be- 
fore ripe, but the winter varieties are 


(Concluded on page 12) 


a job that is hard on the back | 
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living in it more, too. 








Look Yours Over! 


If you should want to sell your farm today does 
it have the appearance of being worth as much 
money as it really is? The looks of your build- 
ings—house, barns, hog and poultry houses’ and 
other small buildings—are always a determining 
factor in the apparent value of your place. Well 
painted buildings, with neat, well fenced yards 
are always worth more than weather beaten and 
dilapidated -looking ones. 
pretentious house, well painted, with a touch of 
bright color here and there, is always attractive 
to the passerby. You and your family will enjoy 
But there is more value 
to paint than just looks, for it prevents rot and 
decay and the consequent costly replacements. 


.Go across the road and look your place over 
critically. Does it look prosperous and well 
If not, come to one of our “Farm 
Service” Hardware Stores and get just the right 
amount of good, dependable paint and fix your 
place up before winter comes. 
of the best investments you ever made. Be 
sure you get time-proven paint, just right for 
your locality. At our “tag” stores you are 


Even the small, un- 


It will be one 


Your *‘Farm Service’”’ 
Hardware Men. 
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SAFE Lubrication 
means SURE power 


MAINTAIN power in your —-—~ 


— 


car or tractor, day after day 
and season after season, it is all- 
important to be sure of SAFE 
Lubrication. , 

But merely having enough oil 
won't suffice, for.there is a tre- ¢ 
mendous difference in the lubri- 
cating ability of oils. Only a few | 
are always able to assure SAFE 
Lubrication for hard jobs, or on 7s 
hard pulls. One of these few is 


=” NORTHLAND.. 


NORTHLAND is always safe 
because it has the superiority of 
pure Pennsylvania: crude—the 
highest grade yet discovered. In 
addition, a special refining process 
gives it superior advantages even 
over other Pennsylvania oils. 


For farm lubrication it pays to 


¥! buy NORTHLAND in quantity ; 
\,/73 —barrels, half-barrels or 15-gal- . 
f, 


lon cans. The quantity purchase * 
gives you a saving in the price of 
the oil, and the oil itself will give 


; ; # you substantial savings in the 


VA 


cost of operatiig- your tractor, 
your truck or your car. 


Standardize on NORTH- 
AND this year. Tackle a hard 
day’s work in the field, or a long 


& drive on the road, with confidence 


that SAFE Lubrication will help ° 
you get full power all the way. # 


The Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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Corn Crib 
Book FREE 


P 1OWA CONCRETE 
CRIB & SILO CO. 


per a 
evenly even on hilly 
und. Patented auger 
force feed can not clog; 
no caking. Fits in place 
é _ changes in 
midfield from one wagon 
or truck to any other 
quickly, easily. Saves 

time, labor, money 
handling fertilizer only 
once. Thousands in use. 
Guaranteed. Write for 


lowered price and 
EREE Soil Tester. 





life Immunity With One Dese 


patented process of chemica] 

sterilization makes the Frank- 

lin brand non-toxic and power- 

fully potent without harm tothe 
calf. Read the thrilling story , 
of the conquest of Blackleg as - 

told in the Calf Book. Send 

for free copy today.’ 


Spreads 
20 Feet Wide 





Sold 
John Deere Dealers 











im car lots. Guaranteed 


at right pri 
Acme Hay & Mill Feed. Ge., 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


weights and grades 
ces. 


Sioux City, lewa 











MICHIGAN 


stave SILOS ¢ 


Send for catalog illustrating 


M 
you, 
vestigate this 
‘MICHIGAN $' 


exclusive 
n features. We erect silo for 
illing time is on the way. 
life-time silo now! 
2604S 

















DREAMED of ice cream and cold 

watermelon—and awoke to find us 
still somewhere on the edge of the 
Sahara Desert, and still out of water. 
We weren’t entirely out for we each 
had that half pint in the carbide gen- 
erators of our motorcycles, minus the 
taste we’d taken to see if it was good. 

was; anything wet would have been 
good under those circumstances. 

But a half pint isn’t much at 9 
o’clock in the morning when you 
haven’t had a drink since one the 
previous afternoon and were so dry 
then you could hardly spit, even if 
you’d wanted to. And we were lost. 

Besides, it was starting in on an- 
other of those Afri-tropic days. The 
sun and the blinding sand were two 
white-hot arcs of heat, and Jim and 
I were trapped in the incandescent 
gap between. Down poured those 
blazing bolts, like molton pollen to 
be fertilized in the white Sahara 
sands and then to propagate, a mil- 
lion rays for one, there in that desert 
spawning ground of heat. The sun 
and sand were two grinning hellions 
playing battledore and shuttlecock, a 
sort of thermal ping-pong match with 
fire shovels for paddles and “ne plus 
vitra rays” for balls. And there we 
| lay in the cross-fire between these 
two arch-erucibles, their shafts riochet- 








With Flood In Africa 


The Explorers Take Several Long Drinks of Water — : 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


and the desert would have 
And so, I think, in a grinning ¢ 
glee the desert had been glad 
serve the story of this manga 
as it was written there in the 
to mock the men who might come 
read. It was the story of @ Man 
had died of thirst on the 
well, for want of a rope to draw g 
water out. } 
A few strips of cloth knotted jy 
a rope lay tangled in the sand 
the end of another rag line—very 
short—was floating on the Water 
the well. . 
“We pulled up the floating rag” 


} plained the lieutenant, “and, yp 


there was the poor miserable’s 
skin tied to the end. And, Moy) 
that piece was short!” ‘ 
The poor devil had made his » 
lowered his bag into the deep ya 
filled it with the precious water » 
slowly, carefully, he drew it mT 
neared the top. He could almost pes 
it—for the bit left on the bag yy, 
pitifully, mockingly short. And jy 
with life at his finger tips, he » 
have jerked too zealously. The age 
rope parted; his life line broke, A 
I think the desert must have lq 
aloud. 5; 
“But not so easy do men die.” 
tinued the lieutenant, who had p 


a 











ing off our shirts and parching our 
very swéat glands dry. No water for 
twenty hours past, and none in pros- 
pect. We didn’t even know in which 
direction the nearest village lay. We 
would simply wait for some one to 
come along. 

This waiting, there on that desert 
caravan trail, gave me time to recall 
the story which a French captain, a 
camel meharisse, had told us a few 
days before as we sat at the com- 
mandant’s dinner table in N’Guigmi. 

The captain had been lost in the 
desert too. (Well, then we weren’t the 
only ones.) He had failed to find a 
certain well he’d staked his life on 
finding. He lived to tell the tale to 
us only because he had been fortunate 
enough to shoot a gazelle, one of those 
nimble little beasts who always know 
where water is, and had drunk the wa- 
ter from its stomach. 

That same evening a lieutenant told 
us of arriving with his caravan at one 
of those desert military wells and see- 
ing the stark figure of a man stretched 
out in the silent sand. Strange that 
he should have died so near a well, for 
the victim’s swallowed tongue told as 


desert had claimed his life. 

When a man dies of thirst in an 
ordinary way the desert simply laughs, 
.and* the bléaching boyes are boast 
enough of its might. But here was a 
wretch who had parched to death on 
the very edge of a well, with the wa- 
ter taunting him even as he died. It 





¢ 


plainly as tho it could speak how the 





was too good a song-to be left unsung, | 


Loading up camels with motorcycles. 


the desert’s bragging story well. ‘T 
had torn his remaining shreds of cloth 
into even narrower strips until it 
little stronger than a string... Anda 
the end of this he tied a larger pie 
of cloth. He would lower it’ into 
water and then pull up the wetted 
and suck it dry. Who knows? 
pitiful sop to death might have sa 
his life but, helas, ft finally snagg 
half way up the sides and his flimsy 
rotted string had broken. It hw 
there, dry and torn, like a flag of tru 
betrayed. And thus he died, chewi 
at a bit of rag until his strength ai 
hope were gone. When those ae 
gone,men die, and the desert has 
its game.” 


Jim and I still had plenty of bog” 


and we weren’t worrying much 
cause, surely, in a day or so a caraval 
would come along. And finally 
did. A donkey train came over! 
dune into view. Four black d 
with jagged, pointed sagas slung 0 


their shoulders followed a dozen dor 


keys pattering thru the sand. 
asked for water. They shook 
heads. Probably want to keep its 


for themselves I thought and offer 
a five franc note. Then two, then UY 
' They had no water 1t was plain. 

“Heinya Lade?” I inquired, pointilg 


ahead and then back. We might 
least learn where we were. : 
“Lade.” . 
and the knife sheathed along his® 
per arm pointed ahead. So we hae 
passed the village of Lade after® 


It must. be (Continued on pag® 
ke 





The shining leader grw ed 


"BS’ FARMER, August 10, 1928 
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sap Silo Construction 
ne trench silo is one of the oldest 


the same time one of the new- 

salopments in silo construction. 

neither for looks nor conveni- 

it be compared to the above 

silo, still it offers a quick and 

sive substitute for the regular 

; and waere either time or money 

Secking, offers a cheap and. effi- 

at method of making and keeping 
glass silage. 

the trench silo is simply a 

+ or long pit dug into a sloping 

omeide or other location where drain- 

“ee can be secured. The sides, and 

se end, are vertical or nearly so, 

“shile the lower end is left with a gen- 
ie stope so a team and wagon can be 
‘riven in to haul out the silage if de- 

o@. Drainage is very important, as 

\ ‘il water coming in will make it im- 
gossible to keep the silage. Surface 
‘water can be kept out by throwing up 
‘a bank or levee all around the upper 
sides and either ditch or tile drainage 
must be provided to take care of any | 
‘seepage water, or of rain or snow | 
iwhich come in at the top. The better 
way is to furnish a roof or covering of 
some kind to keep out rain and snow. 
‘Many trench silos simply use the dirt 
“Yor retaining walls, but the dirt is 
pretty sure to cave more or less in the 
‘pring and summer, and now most 
farmers are using either concrete or 
poard walls. A quick and not very 
expensive concrete wall can be made 
by fastening wire fencing to the dirt, 
‘walls and then plastering this with 
about three coats of cement mortar. 

Avery common depth is 8 feet witha 
width 10 feet at the bottom and from | 
#2 to 14 at the top. This gives an av- 
erage width of about 12 feet and a 
eross-section area of about 96 square 
feet. As the weight for this small 
depth runs only about 25 pounds per 
cubic foot, this size of trench would 
give a weight of about 2,400 pounds, or 
one and one-fifth tons for each foot of 
length. The length will be deter- 
wined by the size of the herd and the 
‘length of time they are to be fed. A 
herd of fifteen cows will require a 
trench about forty-five feet long and 
tther sizes in proportion, allowing 
about three feet of length for each ma- 
ture cow. 

Filling the trench silo is a little dif- 
ferent from the ordinary method. If 
tushed for time because of a hard 
frost, the silo can be successfully 
filled by putting in the bundles just as 
they come from the corn binder. All 
authorities agree, however, that the 





silage keeps far better and is very 
“Mauch more easily handled if cut up 
with a silage cutter as for filling the | 
ordinary silo. The silage cutter may | 
be set on a platform at the side of 
4 tretich and the silage dumped in or 
May be cut in the field with one of 
_the new type machines and hauled and 
dumped in 


One essential to good success with 
the trench silo is that the silage be 
ery thoroly packed as it is put in. 
- A very. common and effective way is 
am °° Dut a boy on a horse and have him 
mgs *@d another horse or two back and 

forth around the silo, paying especial 


the trench. The only exposed silage 
is the vertical wall, and usually no 
trouble is experienced with the silage 
freezing in the coldest weather or of 
spoiling if the weather is mild. 

The trench silo is no longer an ex- 
periment, but has proved thoroly prac- 
tical under conditions obtaining in 
Canada, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
even as far south as Arizona. The sil- 


‘age keeps well for two or three years 


if necessary, is equal in quality to that 
kept in any silo, and there is no trou- 
ble from freezing. Bulletins describ- 
ing the construction and handling of 
trench silos can be obtained free on 
request from the following experiment 
stations: Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, St. Paul, Minn.; 
North Dakota Experimental Station, 
Fargo, N. D. 





Safe Temperature for Drying 
Corn 


Studies,in corn drying at the Illinois 
Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill., indi- 
cate that there was no advantage in 
using temperatures of more than 150 
degrees F. The most economical tem- 
perature for evaporation was found to 
depend to a certain extent upon the de- 
sign of the drying plant, the kind of 
fuel and power used, and the relative 





costs of fuel and power. From checks 
made on-the germination of corn it 
appeared best to keep the drying ‘tem- 
peratures for seed corn 10 degrees or 
more below 125 degrees for best re- 
sults. The data indicates that a tem- 
perature of 190 degrees is distinctly 
harmful, and there is a suggestion that 
a drying temperature of from 130 to 
150 degrees may be injurious When 
the grain was dried to 12.5 per cent or 
less of moisture, the cobs were found 
to contain a smaller percentage of 
moistire than the grain. This is taken 
to indicate that the materials in the 
grain exert more pull on the moisture 
than do the materials in the cob. 





Storing Soybean Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I would like information on storing 
soybean hay in the hay mow. I am 


afraid that it will spoil and would like | 


to have the experience of your readers 
on this particular point.” 

We understand that some of our 
readers have stored soybean hay suc- 
cessfully in the hay mow by cutting 
it with the binder and then after 
the bundles have dried for a time in 
the field, putting the bundles into the 
Hay mow. We will be glad to hear 
from our readers as to their experi- 
ence with the storage of soybean hay. 














Put Your 
Money to 


Work at 7% 


Money lying around not draw- 
ing interest is lazy money. Put 
it to work in this old, nationally 
known institution, with 


a 17-Year Record 


of regular dividends, and which 
now ranks as one of America’s 
largest public utilities. Cities 
Service common pays you inter- 
est monthly, compounded for 
you. Available in amounts from 
70 upwards. Why not make 
your money work? Write for 
Free circular. 


Mail This Coupon 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Please send me full information 

about Cities Service common and 

its 17-year dividend\record. 











Pl 


ease mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 





Be Rid of Worry at Husking Time 


Pick Your Corn Crop With the New Power-Driven 
McCoRMICK-DEERING Corn Picker 





The McCormick-Deering 
Corn Picker takes the 
hardships out of husk- 
ing. It is exceptionally 
smooth-running and 
light-draft because of 
roller bearings. Ope- 
rates with the McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30, 10-20 
or FARMALL Tractor. 


Picks 10 to 11 
acres a. day when 
tractor operated 


‘Save Time, Labor and Money 


\, Be Independent of Hired Help 
é’® Finish Your Husking Early 


Bist lala 


ALL 


Investigate Today! 


ON’T go into another husking season with out-of- 
date, expensive harvesting methods. The new 
power-driven McCormick-Deering Corn Picker will 


‘Mtention to the silage next to the 
Was. The trench silo must be filled 
“heaping full, so that when it has set- 
tled it will still be rounded up in the 
idle. The same precautions should 
Me followed as with any silo about the 
‘Moper moisture content, the usual rule 
Ping that water will drip from the sil- 
Me when squeezed in the hand. The 
yo after it is filled should at once be 
ed with wet chaff or cut straw or 
air excluding material. Wet 
law from an old stack bottom gives 
peed results. On top of this should 
@ Placed about a foot of straw, and 
tis usually thrown over this. 


save time, labor and money for you. It outpicks 6 men. 
One man and a boy (to drive a wagon) can pick and 
husk from 6 to 11 acres in a day. Think of the reduction 
in labor... 2 against from 5 to 7 men in years past. 


Remember the other advantages . . . corn ready for 
market when the price is highest. No wasted ears as 
when corn is husked by hand. The McCormick-Deering 
gets all the ears... down to the small nubbins. .. and 
it even saves the shelled corn! It ends husking worries, 
reduces grocery bills, extra cooking and bother. See it 
at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. Write for 
descriptive folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, I. 


Examine the new -power- 
drive feature of the McCor- 
mick-Deering Corn Picker. - 
Watch the power from the 
tractor operate the picking 
and husking mechanism 
while the outfit stands still. 
Think of what that means 
when the fields are in bad 
condition. No delays due to 
soft ground , . . you can 
in feeding the silage, the covering is husk the crop quickly and 
removed at one end and the sil- do other seasonable work. 
men sliced down with a hay knife ‘ of 
tool, and taken out in a 
in a wagon box or a box on a 
ed, or better still on a litter car- 
peiek has been extended out over: |. 


p 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 19 

















HEALTHY 
PIGS 


Make Most PROFIT 
on Market Day 




















The Hog Raiser that checks up on 
his spring pigs right now and gets 
them in the best condition possible, so 
that the feed consumed by them this 
late summer and fall will produce 
profit-making Pork, is taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to “make a 
handsome lot of money” on market 
day. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted an- 
nually by throwing feed to pigs that 
are not physically able to assimilate 
their feed and put on the weight they 
should. : 


There are four essentiale all hog 
raisers can and should employ— 
1st. Keep down worm infestation to 
a minimum by employing sanitary 
measures and worm destroying agents. 
2nd. The occasional use of a goad 
intestinal anti-septic, because in a ma- 
jority of cases initial infection starts 
in the intestinal tract. Keep it in 
working order. 
, 8rd. Feed balanced rations that are 
tissue builders, and— 
4th. Practice such sanitation as can 
judiciously be done consistent with the 
finances and geographical location. . 


Have you your copy of the book 
“How to Grow 250 Pound Hogs in Six 
Months,” published by the Drovers 
Veterinary Union? There is a copy 
for you. Send for it today. It is free. 

Mr. Barry of Buda, Mlinois, said: 
“They sent me a book with more real 
sense in it than I have ever read before 
in hog literature.” 

After losing all but 70 spring pigs 
out of 200 head last year and then his 
fali pigs began to get bad the same 
way, he bought some 3rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate, used it ac- 
cording to directiens—here is what he 
said: “After the first treatment, the 
improvement of those pigs was unbe- 
lievable. We have not lost a pig since 
first treatment and cold weather 
doesn’t seem to affect them. I am 
fully satisfied if I had used 3rd Degree 
on my spring pigs, I wouldn’t have lost 
a pig and that would have been a sav- 
ing of $2,000 tome. J. E. Barry.” 


FREE 50-Page Hog Book 


Profit by experience of others. Don’t 
put it off. Write today for your copy 
of this valuable 50-page book—FREE 
to all hog raisers with the compliments 
of the Drovers Veterinary Union. 


There is a 3rd Degree for Poultry, 
too. Ask for FREE D. V. U. Poultry 
Book. - 


LIQUID 
Hog Concentrate 


Meee apeap carga ee 


DROVERS 


VETERINARY UNION 
Dept. C-10 Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send free and without ob- 
ligation book checked in square be- 
low: 

Book “How to Grow 250-Ib. 
Hogs in 6 Months.” 
5 “D. V. U. Poultry Book.” 


Name 


Address 
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re 0 0 D / In the Vegetable Garden : 
; | not pieced ade Gatnne. Winter 


squash should not be allowed: to get 
frosted before being brought in and 
stored. When harvesting winter squash 
do not break the stem from the squash 
as this hastens decay. But pumpkins 
and squashes keep better if they are 
allowed to ripen and harden several 
days broken from the vine before be- 
ing brought in. Then they should be 
stored on shelves or racks in rooms 
that are dry and warm, 50 to 60 de- 
grees being about right. The storage 
of this class of vegetables is therefore 
quite different from that of many 
others. 

Irish potatoes should of course be 
well matured before harvesting. They 
will keep better if allowed to dry first 
in the open for a few hours, and then 
in some airy place like a-corncrib for 
several days before they are put into 
the Gellar or caves. It should be re- 
membered that potatoes from blighted 
vines are not good keepers. 

Sweet potatoes ought -to be dug be- 
fore the vines are frosted. Then they 
should be put into a warm room with 
the temperature over 80 degrees and 
“sweated” for ten days or so. After 
that they must be kept in a dry warm 
room, with conditions similar to those 
needed for squashes and pumpkins. 

At the close of the season when the 
first frosts come, many tomato vines 
still have green tomatoes on them. 
Some of these may of course be used 
for pickles, but, if desired, some of 
them may be ripened indoors. The 
whole vine should be brought in be- 
fore frost has hit it and hung upside 
down in a warm cellar or room. The 
tomatoes will ripen gradually and with 
much better flavor than when picked 
from the vine and ripened on a window 
sill. 

Eggplants are always ripe, but they 
are usually allowed to attain a fairly 
good size before being cut. -.They 
should be cut, however, before the 
seeds have started to develop. For 


winter use they should be stored in a. 


cool place. , 

Parsnips should be frosted once be- 
fore they are used. After that they 
may be dug and packed in leaves or 
sand and used all winter. Or they may 
be left in the ground for use the fol- 
lowing spring. Salsify may also be 
left in the ground over the winter. 





To Bleach Cauliflower 


In Holland cauliflower heads are 
bleached. by laying cabbage leaves over 
them. / Change the leaves from time 
to time as they become dry. Try it. 
It is the easiest and best method I 
have found. 





Visits to Corn Belt 
Farms 


TT 
SUnUneessuucntptandeennengttl: 





{Continued from page -6) 

to have test associations in a majority 
of counties. Even such baby beef cat- 
tle counties as Shelby and Adams and 
Cass have them now. Adams formed 
one a few years ago and Cass and 
Shelby started their associations this 
last winter. The Shelby association 
also includes several herds in east 
Pottawattamie. West Pottawattamie; 
which claims more cattle feeders per 
square mile than any other place in 
Iowa, has atest association several 
years old that is making “creditable 
records among the associations of the 
state. : 

The dairy enthusiast perhaps will in- 
sist that dairying is beginning to re- 
place beef production because of great- 
er economy in use of feed, bigger re- 
turn per acre, etc. But no dyed-in- 
the-wool beef cattle man will admit 
that any real crowding out of beef 
cattle is likely within a generation or 
two. He will insist that.the dairy herd 
is merely a supplementary source of 
income on most southwestern Iowa 
farms. This appears to me to be large- 
ly true. I was told that nearly one- 
half the members of the West Potta- 
wattamie Cow Test Association -reg- 
ularly fatten one or more carloads of 
cattle each year. I know several of 
them.do so. ° 





I recently rode from Council Bluffs 
to Oakland over Highway No. 32 (the 
White Way). The very high per cent- 
age of drilled corn was one of the most 
striking things I noticed. ‘The per- 
centage of the land in corn is very 
high, close to 50 per cent, I estimate. I 
probably. passed 150 fields that bor- 
dered the road. I only noted two that 
showed checkings. Some, of course, 
were missed as the, time to observe 
this matter easily is June, not late 
July. But easily 80 or 90 per cent: of 
this corn is drilled. 

Do they list that high a per cent of 
corn in Pottawattamie county, This 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in July of 1928 
were around 44 cents a pound or about 
the same as in May and June. For 
some reason butter prices have held 
up unusually well this summer. 

With corn at $1.07 a bushel, oats 63 
cents a bushel, bran $29.00 a ton, cot-: 
tonseed meal $54.00 a ton and linseed 
meal $51.00 a ton at central market; 
with hay at $12.00 a ton on the farm 
and labor at 30 cents an hour the cost 
of producing a pound of butter on a 
Chicago extra basis was around 38.3 
cents in July of 1928. Butter extras 
sold in Chicago in July at around 44 
cents or there was a profit of 5.7 cents 
a pound. 





Chicago milk in July of 1928 cost $1.93 
a hundred to produce delivered at 
country bottling plants. The quoted 
price was $2.40 a hundred or there 
was a profit of 47 cents a hundred. 
Chicago milk producers like most 
other dairymen have profited during 
the greater part of the last seven 
years. 

We doubt if there is any serious 
danger.of over production in the dairy 
business during the next.year or two. 
Sooner or later, however, history is 
bound to repeat itself and there will 
be an over production of dairy pro- 
ducts. Our present guess is that this 


wil] be most serious along about 1933 : 





























With feed and labor at present levels | or 1934. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and 
‘ ; ‘ are given to milk cows. 


labor at prevailing prices 
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| is the question that comes to the 


of a large number of Iowa fe, 
No, the corn is _put in on gr 
pared in the conventional way gq, 
‘farms. There is some listing, thy 
tle compared with that done in By 
mont and Page counties. The 
this drilled corn is put in with 4 
openers” on the regular corn phy 

These furrow openers are gq 
disks attached to each plante 
ner that throw out an inch op 
the soil from the width of the pl; 
wheel at the time the corn is y 
This soil is deposited alongside » 
two sides of the planter whee] > 
ready to be sifted back in aroungy 
corn when two to six inches high 
the use of the harrow. 

I have watched with keen inten { 
the growth of this method of Dutt 
in corn in Pottawattamie and 
Missouri loess soil Counties. The , 
of furrow openers began in a limi, 
way in the home neighborhood (it 
teen miles east of Council Bluffs) j 
1913 to 1916. At first they were » 
on only the level or nearly level fig 
following clover, sweet clover or 4 
falfa. But now they are used ge 
ally on rolling and even hilly lang a 
also on fields that have been two g 
three years in corn. 











Trucks and Tractors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You recently asked your, readey 
opinion on which was the most usefij 
on the farm, the truck or tractor, 4s 

eI have both, I should be able to tg 
both sides of the story. 

On this farm the tractor is md 
more important. The farm consis 
of 400°acres, of which about 150 ac 
are in corn each year. We also ke» 
from forty to fifty head of stock cath 
and raise a car of hogs each yeu, 
The tractor is the only power used tp 
raise the corn crop. It disks, it puly 
a two-row lister, four-row go dig, two 
row cultivator and corn picker. I am 
able to handle the whole job myself 
with very little outside labor, and! 
have no help at home. 

The truck is very handy in a good 
many ways and sees lots of use, but 
its work is of the kind which can k 
hired, and hired almost as cheap # 
one could do it himself. Hauling is 
only one-half cent per bushel per mile 
here, which is almost as cheap as4 ' 
farmer can do it. I 

So, all in all, I say the tractor is the! 
most important.on this farm. I 

i FRED DALTON. | 

Webster County, Nebraska. a 


MRSS | 
For True Economy i 














For every need oi 
Poultry and Livestock I 
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Radio A Power 


From Your Own Lighting Plant 


Now you can electrify your radio 
from socket of your 32-volt plant 
at a cost of only a few cents per 
month for operating both “A” an 
“B” Power. Wonderful invention, 
Write today—Dept. B 


KATO ENGINEERING CO., Mankato, Min. 


Ground Limestone 
. For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207 W. Wacker Drive, Chicag® 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa _ 


CORN CRIB AGENTS WANTED 





























inovery raret community to take orders for our. 
Known Mid-West H uty Steel Corn 
eat quality yet w Priced. Write for! 


Orr Ml 














P. A.? 
You bet 


it is! 


I’VE been a P.A. fan from the first. When Cool as a notice that your insurance is about 
I took up pipe-smoking some years ago, I to lapse. Sweet as paying your premium in 
asked for Prince Albert, right off the reel. time. Mellow and mild and long-burning 
That’s the brand I noticed most men smok-__..... that’s Prince Albert. 
ing. And they looked the picture of content- It isn’t any single quality that makes Prince 
ment. I soon knew why. Get some P.A. Albert the largest-selling brand in the world, 
and you’ll know, too. but a combination of qualities that gives you 

Open the package and treat yourself to a * everything. I don’t know what brand you’re 
fragrance that only a wonderful tobacco can smoking now. I do know you can’t beat 
have. Put a load in your pipe and light up. P.A. on any count. 

CRIMP cUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


There are TWO full 
ounces of sure-fire pipe- 
joy in every tin. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
: » Winston-Salem, N. C. 











“Tt has women’s 























KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


































enthusiastic approval” 


The IMPROVED KOTEX 


combining correct 
appearance and 


hygienic comfort 


OW many times you hear women say— 
indeed, how many times you, yourself, say: 
“What did we ever do without Kotex?” 


This famous sanitary convenience is now pre- 
sented with truly amazing perfections. And al- 
ready women are expressing delighted approval, 


“It is cut so that you can wear it under the 
sheerest, most clinging frocks,” they tell one 
another. “The corners are rounded, the pad fits 
snugly—it doesn’t reveal any awkward bulkiness, 
You can have complete peace of mind now.” 


The downy filler is even softer than before. The 
gauze is finer and smoother. Chafing and bind- 
ing no longer cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Positively Deodorizes While Worn 


Kotex is now deodorized by a patented process 
(U. S. Patent No. 1,670,587), the only sanitary 
pad using a Government-patented treatment to 
assure absolutely safe deodorization. Ten layers 
of filler in each pad are treated by a perfect neu- 
tralizer to end all your fear of offending in this 
way again. 


Women like the fact that they can adjust 
Kotex filler—add or remove layers as needed. 
And they like all the other special advantages, 
none of which has been altered: disposability is 
instant; protective area is just as large; absorp- 
tion quick and thorough. 


Buy a box today and you will realize why 
doctors and nurses endorse it so heartily —45c for 
a box of twelve. On sale at all drug, dry goods 
and department stores; supplied, also, in rest- 
rooms, by West Disinfecting Co. 





jer Economical Transportation 















































(Acai by hundreds of thousands every- 
where as an amazing example of fine car value, 
the Bigger and Better Chevrolet has enjoyed 
such tremendous preference on the part of motor 
car buyers that today it stands first choice of the 
nation for 1928! 


Over 750,000 new Chevrolets delivered to own- 
ers since January 1st! The largest number of 
automobiles produced this year by any single 
manufacturer! And hundreds of thousands of 
these are to be found on farms. Never has any 
Chevrolet enjoyed such overwhelming public 
endorsement—for never has any low-priced car 
combined such impressive performance, such 
delightful comfort and such distinctive style. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer to see this sensa- 
tional automobile! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595 


The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; 
The Imperial Landau, $715. Ail prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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received asking for suggestions 

on the decoration of interiors, 
I am impressed by the scant atten- 
tion paid to floors. Walls, wood- 
work, draperies, and furniture are 
carefully selected and harmonized, 
butfloors seem to be taken for granted, 
and usually the floor is an unpleasant 
yellow or light brown, seldom in 
tone with the rest of the room, and 
frequently, after a few years, is splin- 
tery, uneven, and unsightly. 


A floor is the very foundation of 
your room and deserves just as much 
consideration as any other part of it, 
and, I am sometimes tempted to say, 
even more. Thanks to the new ideas 
in linoleum, you can now have pretty 
floors in color and pattern at less than 
the cost of a good wood floor. 


I always think of linoleum as a 


very practical floor, because, with 
the right kind of care, it will give a 
lifetime of wear. When I speak of 
*‘Linoleum,”’ do not think of the 
impossible old-fashioned oilcloth 
which covered the kitchen floor in 
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MUCH OF THE CHARM 


OF A LOVELY ROOM 


LIES IN THE CHOICE OF 


> 
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XQ By Hazel Dell Brown. 
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our grandparents’ day. Patterns in li- 
noleum now-a-days are really pretty, 
deserving of any room in the house. 


One advantage of linoleum floors 
which I am sure will please women 
who do their own housework is the 
ease with which they are cleaned. 
The men folks wil] track in mud and 
dirt, but if you have floors of lino- 
leum, the dirt is very easily whisked 
off with adamp mop. Except in the 
kitchen, perhaps, all the care re- 
quired of a linoleum floor is a daily 
brushing and occasional mopping. 


This is especially true of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum with the new dirt- 
resisting Accolac surface—a smooth 
yet resilient protective finish. You 


A COLORFUL FLOOR 


4 


a. 


Sal 4 
will form an entirely different idea 
of linoleum when you see this new 
lacquered surface. It is beautifully 
soft and lustrous—not shiny—more 
like a lovely wax finish in appearance. 


Many rooms seem to look their 
best with floors covered with a large 
room-size rug. These may be ob- 
tained in many beautiful patterns in 
Armstrong's Linoleum with the same 
enduring Accolac surface, at remark- 
ably low prices. Cheaper still are 
the Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs, 
also with the Accolac surface. 


Both Quaker-Felt and Linoleum 
Rugs can be seen and compared at 
any Armstrong dealer's store. Ask to 
see the newest Armstrong patterns. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


INLAID AND PRINTED IN RUGS OR PIECE GOODS 


0 AR>,°) 
















Floor of Armstrong's Arabesq 
Linoleum, No. 9321 


Write a letter, too, and tell me about 
your floor and furnishing problems. 


Enclose 10 cents in stamps for a 
copy of “‘The Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration,”’ 
tifully illustrated in color. Address 
Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong Cork 


beau- 


Company, Linoleum Division, 1028 
Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Two attractive patterns in Armstrong’s 

Linoleum Rugs; above, Printed Linoleum 

Rug, No. 807; below, Jaspé Linoleum 
Rug, No. 747. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By. HENRY WALLACE 








—_—_ 


the auarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
: ng are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 















i : 
Paul Carries the Gospel Into 
Europe 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 

for August 19, 1928. Acts, 15:36— 
- 46:15. Printed Acts, 16:9-15.) 

(9) And a vision appeared to Paul in 
the night: There was a man of Mace- 
donia standing, beseeching him, and 
saying, Come over into Macedonia, and 

- help us. (10) And when he had seen 
the vision, straightway we sought to go 
forth into Macedonia, concluding that 
God had called us to preach the gospel 
unto them. (11) Setting sail therefore 
from Troas, we made a straight course 
to Samothrace, and the day following 

to Neapolis; (12) and from thence to 
Philippi, which is.a city of Macedonia, 
the first of the district, a Roman col- 
ony: and we were in this city tarrying 
certain days. (13) And on the Sabbath 
day we went forth without the gate by 
ariver side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer; and we sat 
down, and spake unto the women that 
‘were come together. (14) And a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of pur- 
ple, of the city ‘of Thyatira, one that 
worshipped God, heard us: whose heart 
the Lord opened to give heed unto the 
things which were spoken by Paul. 

' (15) And when she was baptized, and 
her household, she besought us, saying, 
if ye have judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my house, and 
abide there. And she constrained us.” 





. Some time would naturally be spent 
by the apostles on their return to An- 
tioch in fixing in -the minds of the 
churches at Antioch and in the neigh- 
borhood the full meaning and bearings 
of the recent decision reached at Jeru- 
salem of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity. After this had been 
done, we read in Acts, 15:36-41, of the 
proposition of Paul and Barnabas to 
visit the churches which had been es- 
tablished on their first missionary 
journey. “Let us return now and visit 
the brethren in every city wherein we 
proclaimed the word of the Lord, and 
see how they fare.” 

. In discussing the matter, Barnabas 
desired to take with them his nephew, 
John, surnamed Mark, the author of 
the second gospel. Paul refused to do 
this, on the ground that John Mark did 
not have sufficient. courage nor self- 

- sacrifice to go with. them thru the 
whole of the first missionary journey. 

_ The contention was very sharp, so 

much so that Paul and Barnabas them- 

selves disagreed, Paul choosing Silas, 
4nd Barnabas choosing John Mark, and 
divided the field between them, Barna- 

- bas taking the islands and Paut the 
‘Mainland; in other words, Barnabas 

going to his old home, which was the 

island of Cyprus, and visiting the 
churches there, and Paul beginning in 

Cilicia, which was also his home. The 

Scriptures do not conceal the weakness 

of the most eminent saints. It was a 

very unfortunate controversy, which 

reated a good deal of personal feel- 
ing, and, for the time being, something 
very near estrangement. This, how- 
ever, was not lasting; for Paul and 

r: bas always remained friends, 

_ tven if they disagreed about the char- 

_ &ter of John Mark, and Paul after- 

_ Wards speaks of Barnabas in a most 

dly way. (I Corinthians, 9:6), at 
Same time speaking in a similar 

Manner with referenee to John Mark: 

“Take Mark and bring him with _thee: 

he is useful to me for minister- 

(II Timothy, 4:11). In the same 

in a letter to Philemon (verse 

he mentions Mark as one of his 

W-laborers. ? 

‘Matter how much genuine Chris- 





tians differ, there is no necessity of a 
permanent estFangement because of 
matters of opinion. He is a very poor 
Christian who can_not see the good 
things in men, whether. Christians or 
not, with whom he may be in dis- 
agreement. 

After passing thru Cilicia, of which 
Tarsus, his home,town, was the chief 
city, Paul enters southern Galatia, in 
which Derbe and Lystra are located, 
and there he meets with Timothy, or 
Timotheus, who had, without much 
doubt, been converted on his visit to 
that section during the first journey, 
perhaps three years before. Him he in- 
vited to go with them as a fellow labor- 
er, after submitting to the rite of cir- 
cumcision on account of the prejudice 
which would arise in the minds of Jew- 
ish Christians who knew that the fath- 
er of Timothy was a Greek, and, with- 
out much doubt, a pagan, altho his 
mother was a Jewess. 

By examining the map, found in 
most Bibles, showing the journey of 
Paul, with Timothy, his course can 
easily be traced. Passing northward 
from Cilicia, he enter® Galatia, and es- 
tablishes the churches to which the 
epistle of Galatians was not long after- 
wards written. These churches, other 
than Derbe and Lystra, were estab- 
lished among Celtic races of the same 
blood as the Gauls of Caesar’s time 
and the Irish of our own time, which 
had three centuries before settled in 
Galatia, and it is the peculiarities of 
these races that gave the peculiar tone 
to the epjstle to the Galatians. 

From Galatia they entered Phrygia, 
which was a province of what was 
then called Asia, the term.Asia at that 
time not being applied to the continent, 
but to what we call Turkey in Asia, or 
Asia Minor, and which has since been 
applied to the entire continent. 

It was Paul’s intention to establish 
churches there, but he was in some 
way restrained by tne Holy Ghost. In 
what way this restraint was made, we 
can only guess.- It does not seem to 
have been by direct command, else the 
equivalent of that word would have 
been used. There was no apparent 
opening, no success, and hence the 
apostle concluded that his work did not 
lie in that direction. He next thought 
of continuing the work, passing thru 
Mysia,~which was a province of Asia 
Minor, going northward to Bithynia, 
on the confines of the Black Sea, and 
prosecuting» the work, but similar ob- 
stacles prevented. “The Spirit suffered 
them not.” ‘There was nothing, there- 
fore, left but to pass over to the shores 
of Aegean, on which Troas was the 
principal seaport. 

Paul’s position was precisely that in 
which many a man'finds himself when, 
in mapping out his course, he is hin- 
dered in this direction and in that, and 
is-forced to choose the only other way 
left open. These restraints do not seem 
to have been in the way of positive re- 
fusals. Paul, like many another man 
since, was feeling his way, endeavoring 
to ascertain the line of duty, and, hav- 
ing found every other way hedged up, 
simply went onward in the only way 
that was left. 

Here Luke seems to have joined him, 
for from this point on he uses the word 
“we,” so that the company now was 
made up of four missionaries, Paul 
Silas, Timothy. and Luke, the writer of 
the book of Acts. ; 

Coming to Troas, Paul had a vision 
in which a man, whom he recognized, 
probably by his dress and language, as 
a Macedonian, stood before him and be- 
sought him, saying: “Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.” Putting this 
and that together, that is, the re- 





straints which had been placed upon 
him when he wished to preach else- 
where, and this vision, Paul concluded 
that Macedonia was ‘the field which 
Divine Providence had selected for 
him, “And when he had seen the vision, 
straightway we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had 
ealled us to preach the gospel unto 
them.” 


No more important event occurred in 


the history of the church than the in- 
troduction of the gospel into Europe. It 
was directly in line with the command 
of the Savior: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation.” It took the apostles 
a long time_to take in the full meaning 
of this command. - First, they hesitated 
about preaching the gospel to any but 
the Jews by blood. They did not -con- 
sider it advisable even to preach the 
gospel to proselytes, or Gentiles who 
had accepted the Jewish doctrine con- 
cerning the Divine Being, and who 
were accustomed to ‘attending- the 
feasts at Jerusalem. After they had 
seen their way clear to do this, they 
hesitated about preaching the gospel 
to Gentiles or pagans. Even after they 
had established churches made up of 
Jews, proselytes and pagans, it re- 
quired special Providential direction 
to induce them to go beyond the con- 
fines of their own continent and 
preach the gospel to the alien nations. 

Paul seems to have taken the com- 
mand, for such he considered it, in the 
most literal way, for sailing from Troas 
they came directly to Samothrace, an 
island. in the Aegean Sea, and the next 
day passed on to the seaport of Neap- 
olis, which belonged to Samothrace, 
For this reason, therefore, they did not 
stop there at ail, altho it was on the 
continent of Europe, tut passed on di- 
rectly to Philippi, which was the first 
city they came to of the district of 
country called Macedonia, or, as we 
would say, the first European city that 
it was possible for them to reach. This 
city is called a colony, and governed by 
a military officer and with special priv- 
ileges, as distinct from other cities and 
countries under the government of 
Rome, and governed by a military and 
not a civil officer. 

After they had been in this city cer- 
tain days, they discovered that there 
were a few Jewish.women (there seem 
to have been no Jewish men) who 
were in the habit of meeting together 
in a place of prayer. There being evi- 
dently no synagogue in the place, there 
was therefore no opportunity to make 
a public address, and so they simply 
sat down by the-riverside, where it 
was customary to hold these meetings, 
and talked to the people that came to- 
gether on the Sabbath to hold religious 
services. The riverside was the natural 
location for such meetings, because wa- 
ter for the prescribed washings or lus- 
trations was convenient, and also be- 
cause it was the most comfortable and 
pleasant place for holding them. 

The meetings most likely continued 
for some considerable time without any 
definite results. Finally, a certain wo- 
man named Lydia, which in all prob- 
ability was not her real name, became 
a convert. She was most likely called 
the “Lydian woman,” to distinguish 
her from the women who were native 
to the town, Thyatira being a city of 
Lydia. Her business was that of sell- 
ing purple, whether purple cloth. or 
purple dyes does not appear; most like- 
ly both. It does not appear that she 
was a heathen, but rather a ‘ proselyte 
of the gate,” that is, a woman who rec- 
ognized the God of the Jews as the 
true God. She became a deeply inter- 
ested hearer, and finally accepted the 
teachings of the apostles, and especial- 
ly of Paul, and desired that herself 
and her household should be baptized. 
Afterwards she invited the apostles to 
her home. “She comstrained us.” We 
are to understand this as simply a 
courteous, sincere, urgent invitation. 
From her home they went from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath to the usual place of 
meeting, no doubt, as opportunity of- 
fered, discussing in a prudent, wise 


way the subject nearest their hearts, - 
with those whose acquaintance they” 





made in: the shop, or store, of this 
“seller of purple,” and otherwise thru- 
out the city, going from week to week 
to the usual place of holding the pray- 
er meeting, for such in- fact these meet- 
ings really were. 

From such small beginnings began 
the great work of the gospel in Europe, 
which in time reached over the whole 
continent to the British..Isles, and 
from thence to America and to all 
parts of the civilized world. From this 
little prayer meeting by the riverside 
has reached out an influence which has 
changed the civilization of the entire 
world. It is most anwise to despise 
the day of small things,.or to under- 
estimate the power of the prayer meet- 
ing, even if it is in the schoolhouse 
or in the grove or by the riverside. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
* by Tho: W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


Why Peter Rabbit Cannot Fold 
His Hands 


Happy Jack Squirrel sat with his hands 
folded across his white “waistcoat. He is 
very fond of sitting with his hands folded 
that way. A little way from him sat 
Peter Rabbit. Peter was sitting up very 
straight, but his hands dropped right down 
in front. Happy Jack noticed it. 

“Why don’t you fold your hands the 
way I do, Peter Rabbit?” shouted Happy 
Jack. 

“I—I—don’t want to,” stammered Peter. 

“You mean you can’t!”’ jeered Happy 
Jack. 

Peter pretended not to hear, and a few 
minutes later he hopped away toward the 
dear Old Briar Patch, .lipperty-Hpperty- 
lip. Happy Jack watched. him go, and 
there was a puzzled look in Happy Jack’s 
eyes. 

“T really believe he can’t fold his hands,”” 
said Happy Jack to himself, but speaking 
aloud. 

“He can’t, and none of his family can,” 
said a gruff voice. 

Happy Jack turned to find Old Mr, Toad 
sitting- in the Lone Little Path. 

“Why not?” asked Happy Jack. 

. “Ask Grandfather Frog; he knows,” re- 
plied Old Mr. Toad, and started on about 
his business. 

And this is how it happens that Grand- 
father Frog told this story to the little 
meadow and forest people gathered around 
him on the bank of the Smiling Pool. 

“Chugi-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Old Mr. Rabbit, the grandfather a thou- 
sand times removed of Peter Rabbit, was 
always getting into trouble. Yes, sir, old 
Mr. Rabbit was always getting into trou- 
ble. Seemed like he wouldn’t be happy 
if he couldn’t get into trouble, 

“One day word came to the Green For- 
est and to the Green Meadows that Old 
Mother Nature was coming \to see how 
all the little meadow and forest people 
were getting along, to settle all the little 
troubles and fusses between them, and to 
find out who were and who were not obey- 
ing the orders she had given them when 
she had vigited them last. My, my, my, 
such a hurrying and scurrying and worry- 
ing as there was. You see, everybody 
wanted to look his best when Old Mother 
Nature arrived. 

“There was the greatest changing of 
clothes you ever did see. Old King Bear 
put on his blackest coat. Mr. Coon and 
Mr. Mink and Mr. Otter sat up half the 
night brushing their suits and. making 
them look as fine and handsome as they 
could. Even Old Mr. Toad put on a new 
suit under his old one, and planned to pull 
the old one off. and throw it away as soon 
as Old Mother Nature should arrive. Ther 
everybody began to.fix up their homes 
























and’ make them as neat and nice as they, 


knew how—everybody but Mr. Rabbit. 

“Now Mr. Rabbit was lazy. He didn’t 
like to work any more than Peter Rabbit 
does now. No, sir, old Mr. Rabbit. was 
afraid of work. The very sight of work 
scared old Mr. Rabbit. You see, he was 
so busy minding “other people’s business 
that He didn’t have time to attend to his 
own. So his brown and gray coat always 
was rumpled and tumbled and dirty. His 
house was a tumble-down affair in which 
no one but Mr. Rabbit ever would have 
thought of living, and his garden—oh, 
dear me, such a garden you never did 
see! It was all weeds and brambles. They 
filed up the yard, and old Mr. Ra»nbit 
actually couldn’t have got into his own 
house if he hadn’t cut a path thru the 
brambles. 

“Now when old Mr. Rabbit heard that 
Old Mother Nature was coming, his’ heart 
sank ’way, "way down, for he knew just 
how angry she would be when she saw 
his house, his garden and his shabby suit. 

“*Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What shall 1 
do? wailed old Mr. Rabbit, wringing his 
hands. - 

“ ‘Get busy. and clean up,’ advised Mr. 


‘Woodechuck, who was hurrying about his 


own work.” (Concluded next week) 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HERE is a growing appreciation of 

the value of right family relations 
_in the home and an increasing ac- 
knowledgement that good homemaking 
affects not alone the nutrition of the 
family, its economic status, and the 
' education of the children, but also af- 


fects the human relations of one mem- 
ber of the family to the other. It 
seems to me that understanding, open- 
mindedness, imagination and com- 
panionableness are all important char- 
acteristics to cultivate in the members 
of the family group. 





Its the spirit of the-home that counts 
and if a family is happy together then 
the spirit is all right. 





It does not take much thought to 
recognize that such qualities as cour- 
tesy, reasonableness, cheerfulness, co- 
operation and patience are essential to 
good family relations. 





Such a simple matter as the con- 
tinued nagging of children at table 
often destroys companionship that 
might have been enjoyed by the family 
at the:meal hour. Nagging usually 
leads to irritability and contrariness 
and in most cases defeats its own pur- 
pose. 





I can’t remember when our front 
yard looked so nice in August as it 
does this year. But our enjoyment of 
it is sort of spoiled by the fact that 
it requires mowing so often this hot 
weather. 





There seems to be a lot of boys in 
ramshackle cars seeing the country 
this summer. I seldom go out on the 
roads that I don’t see several cars 
bearing license plates of distant states, 
carrying two or more boys. I suspect 
most of them are out with a serious 
purpose to see all there is to see, and 
do it as economically as possible. 





A trip around Iowa certainly makes 
you appreciate the different kinds of 
agriculture we have in the state. Up 
in northeastern Iowa where I recently 
did considerable driving: about, it is 
nearly all dairying. Down in the south- 
eastern part of the state where I occa- 
sionally visit, they are always talk- 
ing about going to Omaha or Kansas 
City for “feeders.” Around home, in 
the central part, we are mostly corn 
and hog farmers. 





The corn blossoms are certainly 
fragrant these warm moist evenings. 
Its an odd fragrance, but I like it. 
It has a clean pungent odor but it is 
rather oppressive if you take too much 
of it into your lungs.—J.. W. 





Women’s Program at State Fair 


Leading organizations representing 
all phases of women’s activities in 
Iowa will sponsor important projects 
on the program of the. eight-day wom- 
en’s exposition at the 1928 Iowa State 
Fair, according to a preliminary out- 
line of plans just announced by the 
state committee in charge. 

The state women’s committee of the 
Towa Farm Bureau Federation, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Iowa Parent-Teachers’ association, 
the Little Theater society and the 
Home Economics department of Iowa 
State ‘College will be among. the bet- 
ter known groups participating at the 
fair this year. 

Among the chief features which will 
be. emphasized in the women’s exposi- 
tion.this year will be the following: 

A series of home economics and ap- 
, Plied arts exhibits taking up questions 


es 








of home furnishing and home manage- 
ment, under the supervision of Miss 
Joanna Hansen of Ames. 

Daily plays suitable for home talent 
production, to be staged by the Little 
Theater society. 

Programs and conferences on the 
subject of child welfare and school 
work under the sponsorship of the 
Parent-Teachers’ association. 

Lectures and conferences on rural 
social problems and improvement of 
the farm home. 

A seriés of exhibits by the different 
women’s county farm bureaus showing 


the major projects which they have. 


conducted during the last year and ac- 
companied by lectures and demonstra- 
tions by representatives from each 
county explaining the operation of 
these projects and the benefits de- 
rived from them. 

The annual baby health contest will 
also be held in the Women’s building 


this summer as in past years. Plans 
are likewise being made for a continua- 
tion of the child welfare clinic con- 
ducted. by experts from the University 
hospital at Iowa City, for the benefit 
of crippled, under-developed or sub- 
normal children. ‘ 

Programs, lectures, conferénces and 
demonstrations in the Women’s build- 
ing will be continuous from 9 a. m. un- 
til 5 p. m. each day of the fair and will 
be open to the public free of charge. 
A day nursery and play ground will 
be maintained for the benefit of par- 
ents who wish to leave their children 
under competent care while they visit 
the various features of the exposition. 

In addition to the programs and 
displays in the central Women’s 
building, the entire exposition. building 
adjoining it is to be utilized by the 
women’s department of the fair this 
season for ‘displays of home furnishings 
and interior decoration. 











| THE GARDEN CLUB 





EAR Garden Club: Are any of you 
iris fans? If you have not seen 
some of the newer kinds of irises you 
are perhaps no, more enthusiastic 
about their kind than I was several 
years ago, for until I saw the new 
hybrid irises I had no enthusiasm for 
them myself. The old-fashioned ones 
cannot compare with them in beauty. 
They are so much lovelier in color, 
texture and form than the common yel- 
low and purple varieties that the latter 
are only poor relations beside -them. 
Named for Iridis, 


the American Iris Society. This has 
been lovely witheme, usually produc- 
ing six large flowers on a stalk, with 
as many as four blooms out at a time. 
Cecile Minturn is also a beauty with 
large pink flowers, usually two out in 
bloom on a stalk-at the same time. 
Lord of June is the loveliest iris of 
all of them, to my mind. It blooms 
early in June. The flowers are 
immense, almost as large as a peony, 
and it-is quite fragrant. 
Most people who fancy iris at all, 
know Pallida Dal- 





goddess of the rain- 
bow, iris is one of 
the few flowers we 
have that depends 
upon sunlight to 
show it off at its . 
loveliest. Poppies 
are beautiful in the 
sunlight, too, but in 
certain of the pale 
blue and pink 
shades of irises 
you will see almost 
a rainbow of color 
when the sun 
shines thru the del- 
ieate frosty petals. 
That is one reason 
why iris is alwgys 
more lovely out of 
doors than when it 
is brought inside. 
In fact, iris is sel- 
dom satisfactory 
as a cut flower. 
Then, too, the pet- 
als are too fragile, 
they bruise too eas- 
ily to be satisfac- 
tory as a cut flower. Most of the 
newer varieties have more texture to 
them than the-old yellow and purple 
German irises and so are better for 
cutting. But they are hard to arrange, 
and personally I think they are a love- 
lier bouquet in the garden than in any 
other place you can put them. 

The iris is a great boon to the gar- 
den because of its form. It is partic- 
ularly needed -in gardens laid out on 
a flat surface because it gives points 
of accent, which is good landscape gar- 
dening. And the leaves are beautiful, 
even when there are no flowers, which 
is more than wesecan say of some 
things. 

If any of you are considering adding 
to your iris collection, let me suggest 
that you consider some of the follow- 
ing: 

Lent A. Williamson, a large flower 
of blue and purple combination, and 





Tris adds to the loveliness of the sum- 
mer border. 


{the highest ‘scoring ‘iris, according to. second year after planting. Or two or 





matica, a pale and 
dainty lavender- 
blue which is so 
very fragrant. It is 
among the tallest 
irises and if I could 
have but a dozen 
named irises, I’m 
sure this one would 
stand high on the 
list. This. is some- 
times called Prin- 
cess Beatrice. 

In any iris collec- 
tion, the _ white 
irises bordered 
with blue are dis- 
tinctive and you 
will. usually find 
more people inter- 
ested in them than 
in any others. Anna 
Farr, Madame Che- 
reau and Fairy are 
three so marked 
and they are inter- 
esting as well as 
beautiful in any 
garden. The first 
named is the newest one in this class 
and is of much prettier form than the 
others. 

The iris Zua is an oddly beautiful 
iris. It is lavender-blue in color, fad- 
ing white in the sun, and has the ap- 
pearance of being made of a frosty 
sort of crinkled crepe paper. It is a 
large iris, tho it does not. grow very 
tall. It is not nearly so expensive as 
it was a few years ago. A root of it 
can be bought very reasonably now. 

One of the satisfying things about 
buying irises is that they multiply fast, 
and even if they are the fine new ones 
that come fairly high in price, they 
very quickly double on the investment. 
Then you can share a rootstock with 
some friend. An excellent. way to get 
started with the finer irises is for the 
members of a garden club to each buy 


one, or two or three named varieties 


and then start an exchange system the 


three folks interested in sardening 
and living near together could start 
something of the sort. Iris is better 


for being divided every two or three — 
years, so blossoms are not sacrificeq — 


by sharing with friends. 

The time to divide iris is any time 
after it has bloomed, preferably not 
in the spring or you sacrifice blooms, 
Most folks, I find, plant iris too deep, 
They should be set so that the root. 
stock (correctly called rhizome) jg 
barely under the ground. Some peo. 
ple advise planting with the rhizome 
exposed. I am advised that there js 
less danger of iris rot when they are 
planted exposed. 

Iris should be divided not later than 
this month (August) if possible. Also 
this is the time to set out new varieties 
which you will order from the nursery. 
manor grower of hardy plants. 





Now is the time to start listing ex. 
changes in the Garden Club for iris, 
peonies, spring bulbs of all-sorts, rose 
cuttings, and lilac roots. 

GARDEN EDITOR. 





Mrs. H. Thorsen writes that she is 
very grateful for all of the plants sent 
to her thru the Garden Club Exchange. 
She had been ill and therefore could 
not write to each one. She is very 
anxious to have the name of the per. 
son who sent her two hardy ferns this 
spring. In some way. the name wag 
lost and she would like to hear from 
the person who sent them so that she 
may thank her and send something in 
exchange. 

Mrs. Thorsen has iris, blooming size 
bulbs of pink amaryllis (she would 
like to get-a white amaryllis from 
some one) bleeding heart and double 
dahlias (in the fall). She would like 
to get rooted plants of white and pink 
oleander, also. 





From Mrs. Helen H. McLeod, Route 2, 
Woodward, Iowa: 

“Have any of the wild flower lovers 
found bird-foot violets or white violets 
this season? I am anxious to obtain 
a few plants of both for my. wild 
flower garden. I will give in exchange 
other woodland flowers, either plants 
or vines. Or in the fall I can give in 
exchange bitter sweet berries, house 
plant slips, 
seeds. Please write first.” 





Cottage Cheese in Summer 
Menus 

Cottage cheese at its best is a de 
licious addition to the family’s sum 
mer menu. It may be served in many 
attractive ways, it goes well with 
many other foods, it is nutritious and 
wholesome, and contains most of the 
valuable properties of milk. 

The best cottage cheese is delicate 
and smooth, not dry and crumbly. 
Thick curdled milk that has soured 
quickly is the best foundation for 4 
good quality cottage cheese. Tho 
there are many ways of changing it 
into cheese, the easiest is to set the 
bowl in a pan of hot water. The milk 


itself should never become much more’ 


than lukewarm. When the whey has 
separated and large thick curds have 
formed, pour it into a cheesecloth bag 
and hang-to drain for twenty minutes. 
Then measure the curd, put it into 4 
colander, and beat in a teaspoonful of 
butter to a quart of curd. Add salt 
to taste and leave the mixture to drain 
for an hour or two longer. 

Nuts, chopped olives, pickles and 


peppers are pleasant additions to cot: 
Cheese for salad com » 


tage cheese. 
bines well with many vegetables an4 
most fruits. It is particularly 

with pineapple, pears and peaches ‘@ 


Salad. ‘ 
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Sun Baths 
AUN baths for well children to keep 
J well and for sick children to hélp 
make them well, seems to be the fav- 
. orite slogan among child health spe- 
dalists. The beneficial action of the 
direct sunlight on the unclothed body 
js now fully recognized. 

When the weather permits and the 
sun is not too hot, it is a good plan 
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to have the youngsters out of doors 
in the sunshine as much as possible. 
The health-giving ultra-violet rays of 
the.sun do not pass thru ordinary win- 
dow glass. 


Supervised sunbaths with no clothes 
are often out of the question, partic- 
ularly for the busy mother. The sun 
romper with a semi-transparent top, 
or even a2 heavier material cut deep in 
the front and back, with nothing at 
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. Wreath of Roses 
e 
not bee 
ms, ' PPHIS has always been a very famous 
eR. 3 and popular design. I have seen 
ae one “Wreath of Rose” quilt 75 years 
ie old and one 50 years old, as well as sev- 
ial eral made in recent years. 
a This is quite a large wreath of roses. 
: The design would fit a 24-inch square. 
Nine of these 24-inch blocks with a 6- 
vail inch scalloped border bound with the 
lao color used in appliqueing roses would 
ies make an exceedifgly pretty quilt. 
é The quilt this was taken from had 
* nine “Wreath of Roses” blocks 18 inch- 
es square, with an 18-inch border. A 
ex. jong stem was appliqued in waves 
ris around the border, with roses appli- 
“i qued in the center of these stems about 
every 13 inches. Five and six leaves 
were appliqued to this waving stem 
between the roses, the number depend- 
is * ing on how much curve was given to 
ant the stems. 
ge. : The wreath of roses is 13 inches 
wld across, measuring from center of roses. 
Ty The stems may be cut on the bias, each 
er- stem measuring 614 inches in length 
his by % of an inch wide, without seam Leaf design. Seams not 
as allowance. A good way to get the circle allowed. 
ym accurate would be to cut a paper circle 
: 13 inches in diameter and outline it : - 
. with a pencil in the center of quilt _ The atoms ney be ‘cut in straight 
: : pieces, in which case get a nice, even 
_ block. This could also be followed in h t cthevel aa 
; tting the curved stems. Cone we S Pay _—_ ae e ns ge —_ 
ee - and run a fine gathering string which 
ud can be removed after appliqueing. 
- It will take approximately six yards 
le of 36-inch material for the background 
ke if the nine 24-inch squares and an 18- 
nk inch border are used, making a quilt 
; nearly 89x89 inches in size. If 18-inch 
blocks are used with the 18-inch bor- 
2, der, it will take six and one-half 
yards of 36-inch material. Approxi- 
Ts mately one-half yard of color will be 
ts required for the roses, and one yard 
‘in for the stems and leaves without ap- 
ld pliqueing the wide border. If this is 
ge done, you will need double the amount 
ts of colored material. Scraps of yellow 
in or green are needed for the rose cen- 
se ters. Please allow for seams when cut- 
ce Drawing showing finished block of ting out the. designs~-Emma 8. ‘Tye. 
reath of Roses. rell. 
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Rose Design—Cut 4 for each block. Center is appliqued on. Seams not allowed. 


all under the arms down to the waist, 
is an excellent solution. For the lower 
part of the costume, a heavier mate- 
rial may be used. Almost any romper 
pattern can be adapted to make such 
a suit. 

A youngster out in the sun should 

have some protection for the eyes. A 
light weight brimmed hat, or the sun 
shade caps so popular nowadays, will 
do nicely. If the child has not been 
accustomed to playing in the direct 
sun, it is best to begin with shdért 
periods of time and to only expose a 
small portion of the body at once. 
Gradually both the time and amount 
exposed may be increased until a coat 
of tan has been acquired, being care- 
ful not to let the child sunburn. Let 
the child keep on a little sun suit even 
when not playing in the sun. The air 
bath will do good. 





Teakettle Lime 


ATER heats more slowly in a tea- 
kettle in which lime is deposited, 

and therefore this constantly used 
utensil should be de-limed occasion- 
ally. If the kettle is aluminum it may 
be heated cautiously when it is empty. 
As the metal of the teakettle expands, 
the lime deposit will crack and can be 
removed. Striking the kettle with a 
wooden stick will help to loosen scale. 
Treating with acid is another 
method. If the deposit is light, a 





dilute acid, such as’ vinegar, allowed 
to stand in the kettle will dissolve it. 
The addition of a little common salt 
will hasten the process. Little bubbles 
indicate that the acid is dissolving the 
lime. 

If the deposit is heavy, it may be 
treated with a stronger acid such as 
muriatic, but this method must be 
used with caution, for the acid can 
dissolve the metal teakettle as well 
as the lime. A 33 per cent solution of 
muriatic acid such as is ysually sold 
at drug stores diluted with four to 
nine times as much water will do the 
trick. Pour about two cupful¢ of this 
solution into a kettle and shake it 
around. When a spot of metal ap- 
pears, showing- that the lime is dis- 
solved, try to keep the acid away from 
this place. It may be necessary to re- 
peat this action several times if the 
deposit is very heavy, because the acid 
becomes weaker“as the lime is dis- 
solved. Strong acid should never be 
used on aluminum. 

Muriatic acid is poisonous and even 
when diluted it will make holes in 
cloth. Before the waste acid or that 
which has been partially uséd is 
thrown away, it should be diluted with 
several times as much water. If strong 
acid is put in the drains it will cor- 
“rode the pipe. 





Rubber rings for vegetable canning 
should be new each year. 
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comparfiion product—Ray-Boy. 











ood looks, Glow-Boy does not have an 
low and let us give you more complete details. 
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Pr a 1S ed EVERYWHERE 


‘THOUSANDS OF HOME FOLKS sing the praises of the GLOBE Glow- 

Boy. In this “hard boiled” age, public approval is something to be 

proud of. It must be EARNED! Home owners are demanding inner 

soundness and in the Glow-Boy they are finding: 

Real GLOBE furnace construction . . . larger grate surface and 

. firepot than many pipe furnaces . . . greater heating surface (giving 

more circulation) than the average pipe 

sealed joints . . . airtight doors . . . perfect fire control. 

The GLOBE Glow-Boy is not just a stove with a casing around it, 


FURNACE that heats the whole house. 
satisfaction and more than ordinary 


furnace .. . locked 


ual! Fill out the coupon 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
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Tus Gtosz Srovs AND Rance Co., 401 Broapway, Koxomo, Inp. 
Gentlemen: I would like to hear more about Glow-Boy—how will he heat my house 
more comfortably, and how much fuel will he save me—tell me all about him and his 
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House Early Pullets Soon 


Pullets which were hatched in Feb- 
ruary and March will usually start lay- 
ing in August or early September if 
they have been properly grown during 
the spring and summer months. This 
means that they should be housed soon 
if they are to produce the best results. 


If such-pullets are allowed to stay’ 


on range until they start laying, the 
resultS will be unsatisfactory. Mov- 
ing at that time will usually cause a 
backset. Sometimes the moving will 
throw the pullets into a false molt in 
addition to checking egg production. 

It is always well to cull the pullets 
carefully when they are moved from 
the range to laying houses. Any pul- 
lets that are immature, should either 
be left behind or sold. Slow matur- 
ing birds seldom prove profitable as 
layers and the quicker that they are 
sent to market, the more monéy that 
is saved for the poultry producer. 

Proper feeding of early maturing 
pullets is as important as early hous- 
ing. If pullets are unduly forced by 
feeding a ration that is high in protein, 
they will lay rapidly for a few weeks 
and then stop due to loss of body 
weight. The proper method of feeding 
will continue to inerease their body 
weight and at the same time furnish 
them material for egg production. A 
ration of this kind will be based on 
a good laying mash, either home mixed 
or purchased, together with a liberal 
supply of scratch grains. At least 50 
to 60 per cent of the ration should be 
scratch grains during: this period. 
Plenty of green feeds, minerals and 
grit will make up the remainder of the 
necessary feeds. 

When the pullets are handled in this 
manner, production will not be as high 
during the first few weeks as if they 
are forced on a high protein ration. 
However the after results are usually 

superior. Where pains have been taken 

to bring the pullets.to good weight 
before they start to lay, then more. 
forcing can be safely employed. Un- 
der either system the pullets should 
have some gréen crop to range upon 
if possible. If range, such as indi- 
cated above is hot available, better re- 
sults will: be obtained by confining 
the pullets to a limited area and fur- 
nishing them green feed. 


Kill Lice and Mites 


Many old hens undoubtedly wish 
they could go on a vacation during the 
summer and fall months for their 
roosting places are often badly over- 
run with lice and mites. When this 
condition exists, the flock-owner would 
be just as well off if the hens would 
leave home for awhile, if he could call 
them back when he was ready to take 
care of them in the fall. 

The better method of management 
is to recognize that lice and mites 
multiply rapidly during warm weather. 
When the hens are culled and the non- 
producers shipped to market, the re- 
mainder should be dipped in a solu- 
tion made up of one ounce of sodium 
flouride to a gallon of water. Dipping 
can be easily handled in warm weather 
with little danger to the birds. At the 
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a thoro cleaning and spraying with 
crude oil, kerosene emulsion or some 
other greasy preparation which will 
kill most of the mites. 

Old hens will respond to proper care 
even during the summer months. If 
they are not given this care, the total 
production will be practically neglig- 
ible. Good care will help them to 
continue production on a profitable 
basis. 





Bird Houses and Chick Raising 


A few weeks ago a Warren county 
farmer whose poultry house and yards 
are only about forty rods away from 
a patch of native timber, called- my 
attention to his success in reducing 
damage done by hawks and crows. 
This family had been raising the 
young chicks on clean ground for sev- 
eral years. They were out in the open 
exposed to crows and hawks. Losses 
had been as high as 25 per cent. 
Scarecrows and low roofed sheds were 
only of limited value in reducing dam- 
age. 

Two years ago the children of the 
family became interested in providing 
houses for birds. Among those put 
up were two large martin houses and 
several individual houses for wrens. 
One of the martin houses was erected 
a short way from the brooder house 
used for early chicks. 

Shortly after two or three pairs of 
martins occupied this house’ the 
chicks were turned out for the first 
time. That same afternoon crows ap- 
peared, without doubt attracted by the 
White Rock chicks. The martins 
drove them away. Whenever crows or 
hawks were seen during the summer, 
martins and’ wrens were either riding 
on their backs, pecking them or other- 
wise making life miserable for the in- 
truder. As a.result losses from this 
source were reduced to zero or nearly 
so. The 1927 experience was similar. 

Since. hearing of this experience, 
whenever I have visited a farm having 
martin houses I have asked about 
crows and hawks. I have talked to 
eight or ten thus situated. None re- 
ports serious losses from hawks and 
crows at present tho several said these 
birds were serious pests a few years 
ago. Three. were sure that the mar- 
tins had helped.—Jay Wilson. 





Keep the Young Stock Growing 


A good many farm poultryman have 
become convinced that it pays to feed 
a well balanced mash to the chicks 
during the first few weeks while they 
are still in-the brooders. - However, 
many of these same people will allow 
the chickens to rustle for their liv- 
ing, with the exception of giving them 
a little cracked corn twice a day, after 
the fire is allowed to go out in the 
brooder. 

This method of feeding is expensive. 
Well balanced feeds cost money but 
they are not as expensive as stunting 
the chickens so that they will not ma- 
ture in time to start laying before 
cold weather sets in. If one decides 
merely from the standpoint of profits, 
chickens should get sufficient milk, 





same time the hen houses can be given 







meat scraps or tankage in their ration 
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The pleasure and pride that comes with good cook. 
ing comes to the owner of this newest and most im. 
proved modern range. Pride in the handsome appear. 


ance of the kitchen—pride in the attractive dishes sq 
easily prepared—a new pleasure in cooking with— 
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Write for the free Riverside cook book with hundreds of 
ce modern, tested recipes for the up-to-date house wife. It’s free, 


ANIL 


RIVERSIDE 


f This range is the perfect cooking equipment. Range cooke 
ing is the natural, flavor-keeping way to cook and this is 
range with which you can do your best ‘cooking. Truly the 
most modern range in construction and attractive finish. 
Finished in tan, grey, blue or white porcelain enamel, of 
which you may have your choice to fit the color scheme of 


your new kitchen. 

If you are trying to get along with an 
old style range, get a Bakewell Riverside 
a find out what a really good range can 

0. 
This range is made and guaranteed by a 
firm that has been making America’s best 
cooking appliances for over 50 years. Sold 
by hardware dealers everywhere. 
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COMFORT ALL WINTER 


Don’t shiver through half the winter with stoves that let the fire go 
out at night or that heat only half the house. Equip your home wit 


For the rural or city home there is no better source of warmth to 
heat the whole house than this newest improved Radiona. Looks like a 
mantel fireplace in the room. Circulates warm air through the house. 


RADIONA 











ROCK ISLAND 


ROCK ISLAND STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. W-1 


ILLINOIS 








One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. 
the balance with the small shipping 


Successful Chick Raisers 


. Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 


Take advantage of my July and August Bargain Prices and buy 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standard 
Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks, 
recommended .by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatches Every Week Through August 
500 
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They are big profit makers— 


AUGUST BARGAIN PRICE 100 
White Leghorns .... Uicacdderwne® balan Vs ee oad moves cae roe eee $ 7.50 $37.50 
Buff Leghorns ....c.....e0% Mat ind CEREETSS + CORAEM CPO Cele Wane tie i TN 8.50 42. 
OPTICS 2 THEN Sain vo foc e Rada Nas oAp NINES BUEN OEE eine ip es ke cece esns 10.00 50. 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks .......6- ces eeseercccccvnccctereeecceseues 9.00 45. 
R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes............ bce ch wate 10.00 50. 
V#hite Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes 11.00 55. 
Black Giants ....cccscestssesocccceceresceecevsees 4 75. 
II 8 oreo lic Sek oe ee SE Oe weld PK Cale 6 8008 0 64.678 pe hse Carton CMKRR e 70. 
Heavy Assorted eee 00 35.00 


Orders booked for $1.00 deposit for each 100. Pay gachmen on delivery 


SEND YCUR ORDER TODAY 








during tne summer months so that 
they will grow the frame and scale 
necessary for future usefulness. 
Poultrymen who.are succeeding best 
are those who cull their young as well 
as old birds during the summer. Cock- 
erels that are not to be retained for 
breeders are usually sold as soon as 
they are of marketable age. If the 
cockerels are to be sold as broilers, 
the pullets and cockerels are raised to- 
gether until that age. If the cockerels 
are to be.carried on past the broiler 
stage, then they should be separated 
from the pullets so that each can be 
fed according to their future needs. 
Not long ago I was on the farm of 
one of Iowa’s leading poultry breeders. 
The cockerels that were to be saved 
for breeders weve in a special pen. The 


| pullets were housed in brooder houses. 


These houses had been pulled down 
by a creek where they had fresh water, 
shade and alfalfa to range upon. Mash 
hoppers filled with a good growing 
mash, plus a_liberal, feeding of scratch 
grain twice daily,.were bringing these 
pullets along so that they would go 
into the laying houses thfs fall in fine 





condition—C. N. K. 
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DR. SALSBURY’S 


KAMAL 


COMBINATION 


& 


WORM CAPSULES . 


FOR.CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
Each capsule contains Kamala and other that 
kill Tape, Round and Pin Worms. Nearly 10,000. 
D0 vu by large breeders of poultry and state im- 
eceations. °o Wi or guesswork, does not make 
sick, 
50-$1.00. 190-91 75, 200-$3.00. 500-$6.75; 
1,000-$12.00; postpaid and guaranteed. 
State os and breed of birds when: ordering. 
DR. J. E. SALSBURY 


200 WATER STREET 
Specialist in Poultry Diseases—Consultat 
by Letter Free 








‘All Breeds 100......36 50. TALOG FREE. ‘ 
gaiSSoum POULTRY FARMS, Bxq2 Coumbia, Me - 








Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 


we will be glad to give you names | 








~ can make the purchase. 
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CHARLES CITY, IOWA» 


the articles you want to buy now, . 
just let us know what you want and | 


of reliable firms from whom you| | 
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Service Bureau 


oe GMD hold 

Service Bureau is ducted for the of 
ene Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
issued only with subscriptions—new or 















: are 
; we five years or more. All inquiries to 

> F Tee arument are answered promptly by letter. 

: Tere must always sign full name and give cer- 


tificate cumber. 


oo 
| Well, Well, Suckers Are Still 
Biting 
Reports are coming to the Service 

Bureau of the activities of a man 

named Miller, who claims to repre- 

‘gent the Crescent Chemical Products 

Company, East St. Louis, Illinois. Mil- 

jer, who is known to the Service Bu- 

real as a promoter of the National 

Poultry Association of Des Moines, is 

going about. Iowa offering to inspect 

poultry to see if they are diseased. 

After he has inspected the flock he 

generally ends up by taking orders for 

yarious poultry remedies for as much 
as he can talk the farmer out of. He 
ises the remedies will soon arrive 

’ from the factory. Then Miller takes 
the checks to town and cashes them. 

The farmer waits for a while and if 

the products do not come, writes to 

the factory. The result is the letters 
come back marked “Unknown,” or 

“Moved, left no address.” Attempts to 

locate Miller seem to be about as use- 

less as writing to his factory. When 
=a @ last heard of he was in Woodbury 
county and before that he was at Fort 
Dodge. 

Miller is an old offender. He was 
active in promoting the National 
Poultry Association in Des Moines a 
couple of years ago. This association 
consisted of a concern having Miller 
sil and his family as its members and a 

postoffice box as its office. A year 

ago Marshall county farmers had Mil- 

ler arrested and he spent some time in 

jail in Marshalltown. We hope Wal- 

_ laces’ Farmer folks will not tite on 

Pog this one any more. 
ae Then comes another gang. They 
represent the National Incubator Com- 
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pany of Council Bluffs. They too are 

“experts,” who will examine flocks 

of Iowa poultry “free.” They too carry 

order blanks and are smooth talkers. 

5 Orders are easily gotten after they 
Ly talk about the various diseases poultry 
have. A number of complaints have 
been received by us from farmers who 
bit and who are still waiting to receive 
their orders. Again the amounts run 
from $15 upwards. Why let some fast 
talking self-appointed expert talk you 
out of a season’s profit on your chick- 
éns when you can buy all the remedies 
you need for half the money and from 
old established firms? We shout out 
loud, “Don’t be a sucker.” Investigate 


There are plenty of good reliable 

firms. Why not patronize them? If 

_ You want culling done ask your county 

_ agent and he can get you experts that 
| Will cull and have no tonics to sell. 
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$Swindler Draws Fifteen Years 


When a man who said he was C. P. 
Jones called at the Joe Wilson farm 
Rear Norwalk, Polk county, recently’ 
and said he was in need of ten hogs 

to fill a carload and would pay an 

: extra price for them he forgot to look 
na @ the Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bu- 

_ Wat sign posted at the gate. Because 

he forgot and because Wilson was 2 
_ business man Jones is in Fort Madison 
| forced vacation. He will be there 
i for fifteen years. 

‘Wilson, who raises good hogs, didn’t 
Jones as being a swindler. 
*ones had brought a local truck driver 
With him and claimed he represented 

Moines buyer. After talking 
Wilson Jones gave him a check 
4 in payment for the hogs: The 
~~ _Were loaded and taken away. 
Wilson believes in getting checks 
=fbpras as soon as possible so that 

me day he went to town and placed 
eck in the bank for collection. 
happened to tell his banker 
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Now ready! 


enlarged and improved 





‘Finishing top” of ~walk> with a” 


straightedge. Excess material 


used for finishing treads of steps. 





Note that beveled edge of form 
Permits finishing top coat on 
step tread flush with riser of step. 





The most popular and useful farm book 
we have ever published 


An enlarged edition of the Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs is now 
ready for you. (45,000 farmers wrote 
for the first edition.) One simple 
thought makes this book unlike any 
other on the subject of concrete im- 
provements for the farm. The 
thought is simply, that the right 
pictures tell a story much plainer 
_ than words. 

This book is packed with 300 
pictures taken on actual jobs, show- 
ing the how and why of each opera- 
tion. To the 300 pictures there have 
been added enough non-technical 
directions to make each operation 
perfectly clear. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions for making and mixing 
concrete are also included. 

You will find this new book in- 
valuable. Following is a partial list 
of the subjects: 


Foundations and walls, poultry 
house floors, dairy barn floors, hog 
houses, storage cellars, garages, walks 
and steps, fence posts, manure pits, 
septic tanks, tobacco curing barns, 
milk houses and making concrete. 

We will be glad to send you a copy 
free on receipt of the handy cou- 
pon below. 

In all your concrete work you will 
want to use a cement that is uniform 
in quality—dependable. The Lehigh 
dealer near you displays the blue-and- 
white “‘Lehigh Cement’ sign. He is 
ready to supply you with all the 
cement you need. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill.—Other offices in 
principal cities throughout the United States. 





first and write checks afterwards: ‘ 








A wet brush may be used to 
make easier the wood-float fin- 
ishing operation. 


LEHIGH 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
BoxsH = Allentown, Pa. 





Please send, FREE, a copy of the new 
Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 








Name 
EHIGH 
CEMENT Route _ 
MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST P.O State 











how he had sold his hogs at a premium 
and when he told how the man who 
said his name was Jones had written a 
check and signed another man’s name 
to it, the banker wasn’t so sure things 
were right. The banker suggested a 
long distance call to Des Moines to 
find out about the validity of the 
check. 

It wasn’t long before Wilson found 
that the man whose name was on the 
check didn’t have that amount of 
money on deposit. Wilson got in touch 
with his son and they found out where 
the truck driver had gone with the 
hogs and discovered that instead of to 
Des’ Motnes the porkers had been 
taken to Valley Junction. They lo- 
cated the hogs and the man who 
bought the hogs and found out he had 
sold the hogs under the name of 
Husted and not Jones. : 

The sheriff’s office was notified and 
it: wasn’t long before Jones or Husted 
was arrested. He admitted the fraud 
and was taken to Indianola in Warren 
county and placed in jail. Judge W. S. 
Cooper heard the case and Husted was 
sent to Fort Madison for a fifteen year 
term. It developed in the trial that 
Husted was about to get married and 
was planning on leaving Iowa. - He 
hoped to use the money for this pur- 
pose. 





The hogs were later sold and Wilson 
received a good check for $224 for 
them. Since Wilson is a Service Bu- 
reau member a Wallaces’ Farmer re- 
ward has been paid him for his prompt 
work in catching the swindler. 





Direct Buying 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To my mind, you came nearer ex- 
plaining the final solution of the direct 
buying problem in the April 6 issue 
than any one I have listened to or 
read after. 

Let me suggest that you might have 
said that when a series of specific 
grades of hogs have been agreed upon 
the country over, and concentration 
points established all over the hog pro- 
ducing section, each concentration 
point wiring or phoning full descrip- 
tion of hogs on hand to a sectional 
central point and these points report- 
ing to a central point like Chicago, 
the whole market situation would be 
in the hands of the public. Then it 
would be a mere question of bargain- 
ing and personal reliability, between 
the packer or speculator on the one 
hand and the manager of the concen- 
tration point, the co-operative com- 
pany, or the individual farmer on the 





other. Then the market would be 
open to everybody everywhere and no 
need of duplicate handling or trans- 
portation. 


Nebraska. J. D. REAM. 





Civil War History in Stockade 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The serial recently completed in 
Wallaces’ Farmer depicting an inci- 
dent of Civil war times, the Stockade, 
is accurate in many actual details. In- 
gram Dennison (since dead) was a 
fireman on the boat Philo Parsons. He 
recounted years ago the story and ac- 
tions of Beal and Burleigh; how the 
Philo Parsons was boarded at Malden 
by the southern sympathizers, and 
what a tough looking crew it was. He 
described how the passengers’ bag- 
gage was gone thru. 

Dennison, a Canadian, was loyal to 
the north, and steam was kept up 
very much too slow to suit Burleigh. 
There seemed: to be a consciousness 
that the plot had been “tipped off” and 
those “captured” on the boat did not 
regard the outcome as at any time se- 
rious. Dennison was thru Canada 
after Burleigh’s escape in efforts to 
identify and aid in his recapture. 

JAS. N. McBRIDE. 

Michigan. 
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—less than a ton of ce- 
ment to take home, yet 
enough to build any of 
the following: 


100 rot-proof fence posts. 

Sanitary feeding platform for 24 
hogs. 

120 feet ot 24 by 4 in. concrete 
walk. 










20-barrel watering tank with plat- 
form around it. 


Floor for milkhouse and cooling 
tank for 20 cans of milk. 


Build These 
Improvements 
Yourself! 


These concrete improve- 
ments need be built 
but once; each is perma- 
nent and expense proof. 


FREE booklet, “Permanent 
Repairs on the Farm,” tells 
how to build. Send for your 
ee COpy 


Ye 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
coteas etceceaicoge 


aetna, 
Concrete for Permanence’ 


BU Y 


—AND-— 


| SELL 


Farm Land 
Livestock 
Poultry 

Farm Machinery 
Used Radios 


and many 
other things 















































Through 
Want Ads 
IN 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(SEE PAGE 26) 


























With Flood in Africa 





- (Continued from page 10) 


near then, especially since this donkey 
train was cafrying no water. The cara- 
van passed on, and we began to pick up 
our camp to follow. 

An hour later two more donkeys and 
an old black codger and a boy came 
from the same direction. They also had 
no water, but the old chap pointed earn- 
estly ‘ahead and we gathered that he 
meant water was very near. That news 
was cheering but it didn’t quench our 
thirst. I showed him our water can and 
a five franc note and pointed down the 
road. The water may have been less 
than five kilometers away but it was 
farther than five francs, especially since 
we were thirsty enough to pay, for he 
shook his toothless head. I gradually 
raised my offer to twenty-five francs 
and then the old rapscallion reached for 
the water can and the money. I mo- 
tioned that I’d pay on delivery, but he 
was as suspicious as I. Finally we com- 
promised; I gave him, the money and he 
left his donkeys for security and then 
pad-padded off thru the sand for water. 

“Twenty-five francs,” grumbled Jim. 
“Nearly a dollar and a half. That’s a 
month’s wages here. I hope he’s not gone 
long enough to earn his money.” 

An hour later a procession of five stal- 
wart villagers came hurrying over the 
sand, and each was carrying an earthen 
pot of water! Apparently the first don- 
key train had carried to Lade the news 
of the two black machines on round 
wheels and the two white men who were 
offering serious money for water. And 
then, just to prove that it never rains 
but it pours even the desert, over the 
dune from the other direction came our 
own camels, with our baggage, gasoline, 
and three canteens of pure, filtered water 
from the fort at N’Guigmi. And before 
we had time to unpack the canteens, 
or to boil the other water, viola! here 
was our high-salaried old black water 
man hurrying back to redeem his don- 
keys. 

We drank. 

Then we retained the five good vil- 
lagers and true and started again flound- 
ering thru the sand on our solo motor- 
cycles. It was just as hard going as be- 
fore, but we enjoyed it. The very privi- 
lege of being able to sweat, now that 
we’d soaked our systems with at least a 
gallon of water each was worth the effort 
of pushing the motorcycles over such bad 
places as we could negotiate alone. And, 
besides, we had our five black helpers who 
could push a little, too. 

The oasis and the valley of Lade came 
soon and also a big calabash of fresh 
milk, and two plump pullets, and a poke 
of eggs. It was two hours before we'd 
eaten it all and felt like starting out 
again on our last short dash to the French 
fort at Rig-Rig. The village chief assured 
us it was only ten kilometers but our 
faith in desert distances was long since 
dissipated. We'd take no chances. 

I held up ten fingers to the chief and 
had him muster out the village. A quar- 
tet of dignified patriarchs, skinny old 
crowbaits wrapped in homespun cotton 
shrouds, headed the male contingent. It 
shaded on down thru the cloudy-browed 
brawny bucks in G-strings and sandals, 
to the boys in black, the dyed-in-the- 
wood black of their bare, shiny hides. 
Then there was the property, the de- 
crepit, desert-bitten dowagers, the jab- 
bering matrons with wooden pegs in their 
noses and tattooing on their backs, and 
the abundantly bosomed daughters with 
brass plumbing in their ears and red 
paint on the soles of their feet. And 
every female of the lot, from the oldest 
wizened granny down to the buxom slave 
of sixteen years, had the inevitable black 
suckling drawing away like a huge peren- 
nial leach. 

From this muster of possibilities and 
impossibilities Jim and I selected ten of 
the nimblest younger men and, all in the 
sign language, bade the chief order them 
to follow us on foot all the way to Rig- 
Rig. If the going would be good we'd 
run away from them, but they were to 
keep on just the same so as to boost 
us up any dunes we couldn’t make alone. 
Then I showed him two nice shiny one- 
franc coins, worth a nickle each, but 
much more valuable to these people than 
a five-franc paper note. I showed him 
that each man would get two at Rig-Rig. 
That hope, I knew, would insure their 
following us all the way. 

They pushed us up the first big hill 
out of the oasis basin, and then we 
roared away in intermediate, our motors 
wide open, skidding and slipping like a 
drunken man on skates, and falling about 
as often too. But we made good time 
and in a couple of hours the most barren 
fort of all, the French military station 
at Rig-Rig studded the top of a distant 
dune. A hundred hands pushed us up 
the hill and a bristling young Corsican, a 
sergeant in full command of the post and 
the only white man in that whole district 
bade us a whacking, royal welcome. 

From that moment things began to hum 
around the domain of the belligerent little 
Corsican. Standing there on a mound 
of sand in the shade of his castellated 
battlements this snappy little Napoleon 
rapped out orders to have won a Water- 
loo or. welcomed to Josephine. Booboo, 
a giant black in ragged regimentals that 






















YEARS OF BETTER SERVICE 





“This is my second Klingtite Belt, now going on its sixth year of serv- 
ice. I have threshed 25,000 bushels a year with it, and use it also 
for corn shredding and silo filling. It is always flexible, in all kinds 
of weather.”»—CHAS. ZANDER, Cross Plains, Wisconsin. 





ONG, low-cost, trouble-free life is built into 
the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and 
Tractor Belt. It performs with certainty and 
ease because it is scientifically designed for farm 
power duty. It wears well because of its special 
Goodyear ‘construction. It is slipless; does not 
shrink or stiffen; is subject to the minimum 
of stretch; requires no dressing, and needs 


no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 


Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
cons 


for all drives. They 





are sold and serviced by all Good- 
year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers, Implement Deal- 
ers, and ” many progressive hard- 
ware 


's the country over. 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Ine, 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





gave up in despair long before they cov- 
ered his huge raw frame, straightened 
himself up to attention, towering over the 
little sergeant like an elephant over its 
master. The human machine gun on 
the mound whipped out a paragraph of 
orders, ‘Booboo clicked a hand salute that 
would have broken any head but his own 
and was off. <A corporal’s guard wheeled 
the bikes into the shade, a portable bar 
and battery of bottled drinks from clear 
boiled water to absinthe itself was pre- 
sented bodily to Jim and me, the cook 
got orders and helpers got busy, and the 
American flag was run up on the flagstaff 
over the fort. 

In less than an hour the grinning 
Booboo, with a short cavalry carbine in 
his hand and a deer slung over his shoul- 
der, strode in thru the big fort gate and 
dropped his game at our feet. The 
sergeant *vaved him away, but at dinner 
that night the fiery Napoleon called his 
big black lieutenant back for one more 
job that day. I will always feel guilty 
over that. 

In spite of the fresh crisp salads, the 
half dozen huge dishes of green vege- 
tables from the post’s garden in the oasis, 
in spite of the venison, the fresh pork, 
the fried pigeons and tinned sausage, in 
spite of the two desserts, Jim and @ had 
eaten bread. We emptied the plate and 
our host called for more. “The boy” 
broke the news that the bread was all 
gone. 

The Corsican politely excused himself 
from the table, but_an earthquake was 
trembling on his brow. He ordered Boo- 
boo to get another cook before breakfast, 
one who would never run out of bread, 
and to throw the present cook in irons 
at once. Then the dinner proceeded 
cheerily as before. 

More next week. 





FAIR CHARGE FOR USE OF BINDER 


“Please advise me what should be a fair 
price for cutting grain with a binder un- 
der different conditions as to tractor or 
horse power, and so on,”. asks a sub- 
scriber. 

A good way to handle this problem is 
to separate the cost into its factors of 
binder overhead, labor for operator, cost 
of power, and so on. Assuming a life of 
11.5 years for a horse drawn binder and 
10 years for a tractor drawn one, the 
overhead cost of operating the binder 


(interest on the investment, depreciation, | tio 


repairs and upkeep, shelter and so on will 
run about 17 per cent per year of the 
first cost. Taking 17 per cent of the 
first cost and dividing by the probable 
acreage cut per year gives a cost of 
about 36 to 39 cents per acre on the 
medium farm where no custom work is 
done, to about 17 to 20 cents per acre on 
a large farm or where much custom cut- 
ting is done. For average conditions with 
@ reasonable amourit of custom work, the 
actual cost will run about 25 cents per 
acre and 30 cents per acre would be 4 
fair charge. This does not vary much 
with the size of binder, since the larger 
and more expensive binder will cover 
more acreage; and does not cover cost of 
power, operator, or twine. 

The cost of the operator is easily fig- 
ured by taking the going wage in your 


per day. Thus dividing $4.00 by 16 as an 


cents per acre for the operator; while for 
a@ tractor drawn outfit, the average would 
be 22 or more acres for a single binder, 
making it 18 cents per acre for operator, 
‘Where two or more binders are pulled, 
the tractor operator and the binder oper- 
ator’s should be added together and the 
total divided by the average acres per 
day. 

The cost for horse power can be fig- 
ured by taking 15 cents per hour or $1.50 
per day for each horse, and dividing the 
total by the average acres per day. Thus 
four horses would be $6.00 per day and 
this divided by 13. will give about 46 cents 
per acre for horse power; while with five 
horses cutting around 18 acres, this 
would be only about 42 cents. Probably 
45 cents per acre is a good average for 
horse power. 

The overhead cost of a tractor used for 
various purposes about the farm will be 
$4.00 per day for the average $1,000 trac- 
tor. This covers only interest on the in- 
vestment, depreciation, repairs and up- 
keep, taxes,helter, etc. To this should 
be added about. $1.10 per day for oil 
grease, and perhaps $2.40 per day for 


for power, which should cut an average 


pulled, or considerably niore where two 
binders are used. In any case, the power 
cost will be less than for horses. 

By using these figures, any of Ouf 
readers should be able to estimate very 
closely the proper charge for cutting 
grain with a binder under varying © 
ns, 





locality, probably $4,00 per day, and divid- , 
ing this by the number of acres averaged 


average for a horse drawn outfit gives 26 


fuel. This makes a total of $7.50 per day - 


22 acres or more where one binder iS — 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
o “A parking space is a place 
poet in which ancther car is parked.” 





WHER LEFT EAR GETS THE LOCAL 
NEWS WHILE HER ELBOW GETS 
i THE REST” 
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vate made the common but sad mistake 
of approaching too near the business end 
of one of them. His comrades caught 
him on the rebound, placed him on a 
stretcher and started \him for the hospital. 

On the way the invalid regained con- 
sciousness, gazed at the blue sky over- 
head, experienced the swaying motion as 
he was being carried.along, and shakily 
lowered his hands over the sides, only to 
feel space. 

“My gosh!” he groaned, “I ain’t even 
hit the ground yet!¥ 


IN THE CASUALTY WARD 
Hospital Patient (swathed in bandages, 
to fellow-sufferer in next cot): ‘Do you 
suppose your wife will come to visit 
you?” 


Fellow-Sufferer: ‘‘She’s in a hospital 
herself.” 5 Saat the whole family to the State Fair this 


bag 
HW, 
veg il ae 


\ time?” 
“Yes, but she started it.’ 


summer. Give them an unforgettable outing at 
this world’s greatest agricultural and livestock fair. 
Plenty of room in the big, free 80-acre camp ground 
for an entire week of solid pleasure—or you can “hit 
Justice of the Peace H. W. Penney had the high spots” for a day in the most thrilling, whole- 
a negro girl witness appearing in his some fun you’ve ever had. Just imagine these great 
court the other day. The maid sat down. features: 


JUST LIKE WHITE FOLKS 











‘ This is the title that pulls down the 
$3 prize in the July picture contest. Wa- 


' neta Johnson, of Delta, Iowa, sent it in. 


Second prize goes to C. L. Armstrong, of 
Hazleton, Iowa, with 
‘Her elbow-aid fills us with awe, 
But nothing made can hold her jaw.” 
Carl Wright, of Storm Lake, Iowa, sent 
in a batch of good ones but the judges 


| finally gave third place to a title he bor- 


rowed in part from Oliver Goldsmith: 
_**“She snoops to conquer.” Wright gets 
' honorable mention on his ‘“‘The neighbors 
call her ‘Fish-hook’ because she’s al- 
ways on the line.” So does E. L. Shep- 
ard, of Aurora, Iowa, with ‘Curiosity is 
the mother of invention.” 

Below is a sad picture for you to worry 
‘about this month. Son is entered in the 
healthiest boy ‘contest, and is beginning 
to,have qualms. He sees the calves that 


She crossed her limbs. 

“Pull down your dress,’”’ said the judge. 

“T can’t, jedge. I dresses jes like white 
gals.” 

“You are fined $5 for contempt of 
court,” said the judge. ‘‘Pay it to the 
clerk.”’ 

The maid went to the clerk and offered 
him $5. : 

“‘What’s this for?” asked the clerk. 

“For tempting the jedge,”. said the 
maid. 


HIGHER SALESMANSHIP 

“Are you sure these shoes are the size 
I asked for? They seem a little tight,” 
said the lady with the large foot. : 

“No, madam,” replied the diplomatic 
clerk, as he*removed the shoes, which 
were exactly the size she had ordered. 
‘““‘These are two sizes smaller, but I guess 
you were right, after all.” 


Over 6,000 head of livestock; A 

Prize grains and produce exhibits; 

2,000 Farm Boys and Girls in competition; 

State-wide women’s exposition; 

40-acre auto and machinery show; 

Great horticultural and dairy expositions; 

Captain Willfns, famous polar flyer; 

Midwest Aircraft Exposition; 

$20,000 Horse Racing program (five days); 

National Auto Race Classics (two days); 

Fifteen Great Hippodrome Features; 

Creatore and his Band, and six other fa- 
mous bands and orchestras; 

“Bagdad,” Oriental fireworks extravaganza; 

The ‘‘Phantom” Radio Car; 

Society horse shows (four nights); 


are to appear in the calf judging, getting ‘ 
scrubbed up and wonders if he will have Campaign Manager: “I hear poor Pod- 
togo thru the same torment. sap has lost his memory. Can’t rememr 


80-acre free camp, brilliant midway, etc., etc. 


— oe 


Don’t miss this finest outing of the year. Load the fam- 
ily in the car and COME. 

















sf ean ber a thing from one day to another.” 
SOME WALLOP! Secretary: ‘‘Wouldn’t he be a good 
A draft of Missouri mules had just. ar- | man to take charge of the campaign con- “ oJ}: 33 

se: _- fived at the corral,.and one new buck pri- | tributions?” A. a lf Mil lion } ear 
‘ll 4 
he fa 
he : 
oe WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 
he hi 53 Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
is = | All answers must be in by August. 28. The winners will be announced in our : Py 
ian ~ | Issue of September 7. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
ite Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
oe In case of a tie, duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. O Wy ( C @ C : f 
he 


—_$%... Aug 22-31 


- = — NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


ed ahs &2 AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy r stick—more sticks. per 
an case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
26 ; y points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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Lightest Breeze 
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. y F Saas //T*NIR = Get a Dempster and Built for longer life. : 
yo f i ; 11 be sure of having Timken Roller Bear- i 
c | ee = / JY ; -% plenty of waterallthe ings, machine cut a 
. mae y : —— time. Pumps 25% gears. Needs oiling i 
te = ENA S—S= more water in light but oncea year. Ask : 
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Southern—Wayne County, July 30.—A 
temperature of around 85 degrees, with a 
good breeze, seems fine for hay-making. 
Hay averages a little heavy. Corn waist 
high and lots of it very grassy and weedy 
on account of so much*rain. Cream 41 
cents, eggs 25 cents.—A Reader. . 


Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Aug. -2.—Have had several heavy rains 
and some wind. and hail the past fort- 
night, but not much damage done, as 
small gain was all cut. Threshing has 
started and with. good drying weather 
should be done within short order. Small 
grain not particularly heavy. as early re- 
turns have not. established anything big 
in the way of yields for either of the 
grains.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Webster County, Aug. 3.— 
Threshing is in full swing. Oats are 
yielding well, averaging from 40 to 60 
bushels per acre. We are getting plenty 
of rain for corn; which is looking well. 
Alfalfa is doing fine; third crop is coming 
along with prospects of a heavy yield. 


Pastures are in ‘fine shape.—H. C. Mc- 
Cracken. 
Central—Johnson County, Aug. 3.— 


Threshing: is the order of the day now, 
but it is slow work on account of too 
much rain. Oats seem to be well filled 
and are making from 25 to 60 bushels to 


the acre. Wheat is averaging 25 bush- 
els. New oats are selling at 35 cents. We 
have had a good shower of rain every 


week since June 5, and it is no trouble at 
all to find corn stalks 14 feet high this 
year.—Russel F. Eden. 

Central—Grundy County, Aug. 3.— 
Threshing has been delayed by a heavy 
shower vesterday. Most of the machines 
started Monday. Grain not any too well 
cured. Oats yielding around 50 bushels 
to the acre and barley 40 bushels so far. 
Grain seémed to be thin on the ground, 
caused by the cold and wet last spring. 
Grain cutting done. Corn mostly seven 


to eight feet high, all tasseling, and some ~ 


boast of roasting ears. No grain going 
to market as yet. Potatoes never better, 
gardens good and lots of apples ripe now. 
Stock of every kind@doing well; no sick- 
ness among hogs around here, but some 
are vaccinating. Pastures good and 
meadows making a good second growth. 
Some sheep shipped in and more coming. 
—Gustav Treimer. 

Southern—Davis County, Aug. 3.—A 
good rain fell last night which will benefit 
corn and grass and soybeans, but will de- 
lay haying and threshing of oats which 
had been started. Oats making a fair 
yield and of fair quality. No seed 
threshed in this locality yet. Cloudy to- 


day with good prospects for more rain. G 


—W. H. Kline. : ‘ 
Northwestern—Sioux County, July 29.— 
‘ Threshing begun here this week. Small 
grain is good. Oats yielding 56 bushels 
per acre, barley 43 bushels in some cases. 
Hail hurt corn in a small area last week. 
It was accompanied by a needed rain that 
extended over a large territory. Potatoes 
are an abundant crop and the quality is 
excellent. Pastures are good. Corn com- 
ing along nicely.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 
Southeastern—Lee County, July 31.— 
Another nice gentle shower this morning; 
just what the corn needed. In fact, rains 
have been coming about right, with no 
heavy rains. Harvest about over and 
some have threshed and are surprised at 
the yield. and the fine quality. Corn is 
still being shipped in, selling at $1.10 per 
bushel. It sure takes a lot of cash from 
the farmers.—F. H. Krebill. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, Aug. 3. 
—Harvesting and threshing have heen de- 
layed by heavy rains and lack of drying 
weather. -Quite a lot of hay’ is still in 
the field. Corn prospects are better than 
they have been for several years. Several 
farmers have already reported roasting 
ears. A storm passed thru this section 
which damaged some fields about one- 





| ing. 


thing else 





tenth, due to the breaking of the corn at 
the growing node. Barley is yielding well 
and those who have if are elated because 
it comes in well for the young shotes. 
Pigs are scarce and hard to buy. Some 
necro in a few herds. T. B. testing go- 
ing on.—J. Diedrich. 

Northern—Hancock County, Aug. 3.— 
Rain for the last three days has stopped 
all threshing. A few had started and re- 
ports are good. Corn good and coming 
out well. Alfalfa cut for the second time 
and put up in fine shape. Clover show- 
ing up good, Stock of all kinds healthy. 
Not much old corn left jin the country. 
Help scarce.—E. D. Hammon. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 4.—We 
are having plenty of rain now. A big rain 
Thursday evening stopped threshing: until 
next week. Small grain is turning out 
good and quality good. Pastures are fine 
but stock is scarce. Some pastures not 
being used at all. Oats 34 cents, barley 
58 cents, rye 78 cents, eggs 27 cents, 
cream 45 cents.—J. W. N. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 3. 
—Four inches of rain and it is still rain- 
Check put on threshing, which had 
just begun. Oats making 35 to 50 bushels 
per acre. Wheat good and of good qual- 
ity. Corn looks fine, Bad weather for 
alfalfa, the second crop of which is be- 
ing cut. The combine harvester is being 
demonstrated on two farms in this county. 
Farmers feeding ‘hogs just enough to keep 
them coming until new corn comes. A 
new law in regard to egg grading, so 
prices are all the way from 23 to 30 
cents. -Cream’44 cents. Potatoes best in 
years, but many report them spoiling in 
the ground. Gardens never better.—John 
Ff. Herman. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Aug. 3.— 
Weather cloudy and cool after a heavy 
rain the 2d which was needed. Thresh- 
ing started and oats and barley yielding 
above the average. Old corn scarce and 
many feeding oats and barley™to hogs. 
Pastures have needed rain and corn fields 
begin to show the effects of dry and hot 
“sr: Cream 45 cents, eggs 26 cents. 

. W. Barnard. 

Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 3.—Two* 
inches of rain during the last twenty-four 
hours. Threshing has begun. Most of 
the grain too damp; yield good, quality 
fair. Corn is making a wonderful growth. 
Help plentiful with harvest hands get- 
ting $2.50 per day.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Hardin County, Aug. 3.—Har- 
vesting finished and threshing just begun 
on early oats and barley. Heavy rain last 
evening and more today; hard on the 
grain. Corn on the jump; nearly all in 
tassle, and early planted has ears well 
started. Early potatoes a good crop. 
Sweet corn nearly ready for canning. Lots 
of vegetables being canned, and fruits in 
abundance. Stock healthy; some hog sick- 
ness. Pastures fair but short. Second 
crop alfalfa is larger than first. .Spring 
seeding good. New oats 30'to 34 cents, 
barley 60 cents, old corn 87 cents. Some 
old corn still held.—A. R. Collins. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 3.—Wet 
weather is delaying threshing, but every- 
is progressing rapidly. Corn 
shows excellent prospects for a bumper 
crop. Some small grain has been dam- 
aged in the shock. Oats seem to have 
suffered -more than *wheat or barley. 
Wheat is yielding 10 to 30 bushels, oats 
up to 70 bushels, and barley 48 bushels 
per acre. Wheat is 99 cents, oats 30 
cents. Pastures are excellent. Feeding 
cattle are quoted at $12.50 and few are 
buying at that price. Some sickness 
among pigs and not a big number at best. 
—H. C. Flint. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 3.— 
A heavy shower-July 31, five inches of 
rain August 1 and another inch or two 
yesterday has stopped the drouth. A lot 
of hail and wind with the rain. Corn 





badly down. In some localities crops 
nearly totally destroyed. ~ Most of the 
wheat and flax remain to be cut, with 
the fields very soft. Threshing had com- 
menced. Barley running a triple box load 
from two loads of bundles. .Wheat well 
filled and good quality. Flax crop short 
as many bolls did not fill. Prospects 
now good for a third crop of alfalfa.— 
Chas. H. Carlson, 

Southern—Freeborn County, Aug. 3.— 
We are getting lots of rain. Harvest not 
quite completed and the fields are covered 
with water. The grain is pretty fair. 
Oats are 31 cents, lambs are from $10 to 
$12.50, steers are $10, hogs are $10.35 for 
the top and veal is $13.—James P. Goslee. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, July 31.— 
The small grain about all in the shock 
except flax. Some threshing has been 
done and the yield is fair to good. Had 
a shower this morning which was needed 
very badly. Had hail and a bad wind 
which damaged crops. Eggs 23 cents, 
cream 46 cents. Not much land changing 
hands except by auction.—H. F. Babcoek. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 
31.<Wheat threshing is nearly finished, 
the average yield being from 18 to 25 
bushels, with some exceptional fields that 
ran up to 35 and 38 bushels. Not many 
oats threshed yet. Corn growing finely; 
plenty of moisture and plenty of weeds 
growing in the fields. Not much fall 
plowing done so far as the fields have 
been too wet and until the last week not 
many fields have ‘been cleared of grain 
so they could plow them since the rains. 
Prices of wheat and oats have gone down 
a great deal, the best wheat selling for 
96 cents and oats for 27 cents; corn is 80 
to 82 cents.—Charles M. Turner. 

Southeastern—Johnson County, Aug. 4. 
—Everything is looking fine now. -Wheat 
and oats are making fine yields. Some 
wheat made over 50 bushels and some 
oats made 70 bushels per acre. A corn 
crop is almost assured now by a two-inch 
rain we had last night. The prespects 
are for better corn in Johnson county 
than for a long time. Sweet clover is 
fine. People are beginning to appreciate 
sweet clover as a soil builder.—Chester 
Bowen. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Aug. 4.—Had 
about one inch of rain yesterday, which 
was welcome. Threshing not all done yet. 
Oats making from 35 to 60 bushels and 
wheat as high as 40 bushels per acre. 
Corn looking good. Pastures and mead- 
ows are good. All clover in stubble a 
good stand.—H. Hitelgeorge. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, Aug. 3.—Fre- 
quent and copious rains keep condition 
of the corn crop well up to the 100 per 
cent mark. Threshing of wheat and oats 
has been retarded by rains. These crops 
are below par by reason of unfavorable 
weather. Haying is nearly completed. 
The second crop of alfalfa is now being 
stored. Plowing for wheat is well under 
way. Cattle and hogs have been mov- 
ing marketward quite freely for the last 
month. Prices are interesting.—K. D. 
Wade. ‘ 

Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 3.— 
Fine weather for haying. Hay of good 
quality but rather thin. Threshing in 
progress. Wheat yielding from 15 bushels 
per acre up. Largest yield reported so 
far, 27 bushels per acre. Corn looking 
fine and earing well. Quite a lot of 
wheat will be sown this fall. Some are 
plowing for wheat; ground in fine condi- 
tion.—W. H. Bagby. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, Aug. 3. 
—It is getting quite dry here, There have 
been scattered showers but we need 
a good rain. Some fields of corn look 
good but some will not maké good fodder. 
I do not think we will have more than 70 
per cent of a crop and not that if it does 
not rain soon. Threshing will soon be 
done. Wheat will average about 15 bush- 
els and tests 58 to 60 pounds. Oats made 


. many fall pigs as usual here. 





: a 
20 to 25 bushels. There will not be 
Hogs $10, 
corn 90 to 94 cents, oats 30 cents, Wheat ng 
$1.20, cream 38 cents.—H. L. Shaw. <4 
Northern—Smith County, Aug. 3.—Ane 
other big rain August 3. Fields are tho, _ 
oly soaked. Still a good bit of wheat ty _ 
cut and it is down and very weedy. Corn 
prospects are good for the biggest yielg in 
years. Corn earing out and ‘clean, 
few public sales starting this month, 
Hogs and cattle doing well but Scarce, 
All hay crops are immense. Cream 39 
cents, eggs 22 cents.—Harry Saunders, 





How Can We Stop Soil Washing? 


(Continuef from page 7) 


Brush Dam-—Specially good for smal | 
and medium sized ditches or for narrow - 
ones, Three or more posts or heavy Stakes 
are set in V-shape, the point of the y 
being downstream. A little straw is first 
put in, then brush is laid between the 
posts with the butts upstream. The brush 
is held’in place by cross-pieces or wires 
running from post to post. 

Wire Dam—Built as shown in sketch, 
but often more than one. post must be 
used in the ditch, The main precautions 
are to use sound wire and have the end 
posts securely. anchored back in the 
banks. The woven wire laid in the bot. 
tom of the ditch is to prevent washing 
under the dam and to give some protege. 
tion below the dam. 

Concrete Dam—Sometimes desirable at 
the lower end of a section of ditch to be 
filled. The tendency in the past has beep 
to make concrete dams too light, too high, 
or not extend the wing walls far enough 
into the banks. Sometimes also they have 
had insufficient foundations or no spill 
platform below for the water to drop 
upon. If a concrete dam is chosen, these 
defects must be guarded against. 

Earth Dam or Adams Dam (also called 
Dickey or Christopher dam)—This is an 
earth dam which is built over a pipe or 
culvert. After the dam has settled, the. 
inlet or upper end of the pipe is turned 
up and built up above the bottom of the 


ditch. This forms a pond back of the 
dam, and sediment settles out of the 
water. When it has filled nearly to the 


top of the pipe, the pipe is built higher 
as long as there is no danger of over- 
topping the dam. This is one style of 
dam which should be built higher than 
the banks ot the ditch. _ Road culverts 
are sometimes arranged in this manner. 
The road grade serves as the dam and 
the upper end of the culvert is made so 
that the water drops several feet in en- 
tering. On the roads they are usually 
ealled -drop-inlet culverts. 

The earth or Adams dam is specially 
useful in a large ditch draining a water- 
shed of moderate size. It may also be 
advisable at the lower end of a section of 
ditch being filled where something will 
always be needed to let water down to 
lower level without doing damage. When 
well put in with a pipe or culvert of ade- 
quate size, it should last for years. 

When a ditch has an overfall of several 
feet at the upper end and is working back: 
farther each year, that.is by all means 
the place to start work. It is easier to 
prevent the ditch from extending than to 
fill it afterwards. For this purpose, 2 
modified form of brush dam is useful 
being placed against the upper end of the 
ditch. The water then falls on the brush 
instead of directly on the dirt. In many 
cases an earth or Adams dam is most 
practical to take care of such places per- 
manently. 

It has been impossible in this article to 
go into much detail on various types of 
dams. More complete information can be 
secured from the following Iowa Exten- 
sion Bulletins: No. 78, ‘‘The Earth or 
Adams Dam”; No. 80, ‘“‘The Use of Con- 
crete”; No. 93, “Surface Erosion and Hill- 
side Ditches’; No. 94, “Checking Over- 
falls’; No. 95, ‘Filling the Large Ditch”; 
No. 96,°“‘The Ridge Terrace,” and also 
from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1234, “Gullies 
—How to Control and Reclaim Them,” is- 


‘sued by the United States Department 


of Agriculture. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Every pasture pool player should have one. 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
pce qND WITH LAST YEAR 


whe percentage columns in the follow- 
? ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
“present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance. Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 109 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
‘are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 

int of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
Jevel. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
Jn most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 



































on o 
OOS} of 
| g2¢ ton 
| $5) $5u 
| S85] 585 
One|) CO nwW 
> ® Q ° 5 2 ° 
jMaAZ| oH o8 
Fisher’s index number....... | 151] 109 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle........ 177 120 
4100-pound fat cattle........ 181 122 
€anners and cutters ........ , 194 130 
SRS AS eee 229 142 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ......... Ragole age 134 118 
MME MOES .ccccbccscowceraies 128 105 
SE fous i scace tue ols eos ov ee 129 106 
PEROURT ) 2, bo ee ce res ccs 120 132 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
=O yeaa | 190| 109 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Rieneal 179 129 
















“Light: cow hides, at Chicago 143 105 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
em No. 2 mixed........... 143 100 
Qats, No. 2 white........... 96. 95 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 128 100 


Wheat, No. 1 northern Smear 98 86 
On lowa Farms— 




















BN PREV ERS cooper ee 142 99 
IES 0 sa wiecka © 4p 00 0:8 abe be 83 84 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 179 143 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 152 103 
Bran, at Kansas City........ 139 107 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 123| 82 

ae HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 117! 110 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 140| 137 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 











mutter, at Chicago .......... 160 111 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 191 101 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 67 103 
Cotton, at New York ........ 143 113 
Eggs, at Chicago ............ 135 122 
> PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ee = 113} 99 
EEN Gs o's o's vewieVe'e's SEES 131 123 
MEANS i. o's 0 Cte nde cowed’ ss 160 101 
OIE ie eee 138} 93 





FUTURES—At Chicago . 





-Corn— 
aro rer 138 9x 
NEES Sciaiccectucet ceed 122|* - 9 
Oats— 











MINGY «cc pidvicnaies suas 89 87 
MENIOE cc svocbinaasWccces 96 88 
Wheat— 
BereepteMber .....cccccccccce 110 86 
: EGS’ 3 Capeety coweccbes 110 87 
BPMPOMbEr « evcpecesscccccsh 110 99 
Sides— & 
IGE 20 52" a8 acces sc 128 122 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 85 87 
Pig iron, at Birmingham....| 119/ | 90 
Tr, at New York.... 94 110 





Crude petroleum, at N. York| 171| 110 
Lumber— — 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 


MEROT) seb eu cup voce ce 182 103 
Yellow pine (southern) : 

1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 187 112 
Yellow pine (southern) 


j 1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 180 98 
peement ........... : soar 137 95 


FINANCIAL 












Outside of New York, : 
ee noe IESE 241 101 
_ sitter 0 ay paper, 
: at New York ae Fy ep 135 141 





e } 
‘Wadustrial stocks .211°°251!2] 296} 115 
Railroad stocks... ... 2.11.2)! 125 96 
LROAD RATES — Freight rates on 

and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
A oad cent of pre-war normal and_on 
ttle and hogs 153 per cént. The aver- 
railroad workman is now gettin 
ut 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
h 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
t of the pre-war normal. 
M-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm-" 
S in lowa are about 160 per cent 
pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 


are not nearly so far above pre- 
as city labor . ? 


























FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.96 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.43 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 21, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 89 per cent, grain 111 per 
cent, livestock 80 per cent, lumber 93 

* per cent, ore 94 per cent, and miscel- 
Janeous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE 
¥ > 
: ss 
es o 
n 
=| #2| g 
E = 5 
& 
Oo; oOo] & 
Med, and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
‘Last week ...... oeeeee[15.50/15.92/15.12 
Week before ........../{15.50/16.05|15.42 
Good— | 
Last week ......eee---/14.25/15.00/14.18 


Week before ..........|14.62/15.00/14.30 
Medium— 
Last week ....ccceeessJ12.75|12.75/12.38 
Week before ,.........{12.88/13.00/12.42 
Common— 

Last week ....e.eee--/10.25)10.12| 9.70 
Week before .. «+++ {10.38/10.12) 9.68 
Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 
Last week ......++++++{15.88/16.05/15.60 
aie 16.12/16.38)15.82 


























Last week 13.50/13.62)13.28 
Week before .. 13.62}13.88/13.30 
Common— 
Last week ........++.-/10.25/10.12| 9.70 
Week before ........../{10.38|10.12| 9.68 
Butcher cattle— ‘ 
Heifers— 
EASt WGK es Aves ck 14.00}14.38/13.75 
Week before ..........{14.00)14.62/13.75 
Cows— ; 
Last week ............-{10.88/10.75/10.38 
seer WGLIGES |. i006 ssees 10.68/11.50/10.38 
ulls— 
Last week ............| 9.50/10.08] 9.25 
Week before ..........] 9.50/10.08] 9.25 
Canners and cutters— 
te BD) See 6.62} 6.58] 6.25 
Week before ..... eeeee| 6.62] 6.62} 6.25 
Stockers and feeders— 
EMBU WEG 05. cetcses 12.50|12.75)12.50 
Week before .......... 12.50/12.62|12.50 
Cows and heifers— 
Me WGC... vcweueewre 9.50} 9.25] 9.62 
Week before .......: «.| 9.50] 9.25] 9.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | 
EMG “WEG. os ccocec acu 10.52/10.82/10.50 
Week before .......... 10.75}10.95|10.72 
Medium (200-2500 Ibs.)— 
ast "week:. 2.006. .0860% 10.70/10.95) 10.65 
Week before .......... 10.80/11.02}10.82 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
BAC WOO os i ceearoes 10.30)10.70)10.52 
Week before .......... 10.38/10.90}10.58 
Light lights (130-150 lbs.) 
Lest WEG. oi. ce mecs 9.68/10.38|}10.00 
Week before .......... 9.62/10.58} 9.92 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
St” Week. os cces ---} 9.38] 9.68} 9.32 
Week before ....... oe-| 9.55] 9.90] 9.42 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week. .escss euvedoavesg 9.92) 9.88 
Week before ..... eee 9.80} 9.88 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ..... eerie | eee 
Week before .......... 8.38]..... 9.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ....... «+e+~/14.28/14.68/14.42 
Week before ...... «+++ {13.95/14.68/14.25 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 25... 3.6. « -{11.00/11.00/10.75 
Week before ....... «+ -}10.75)11.25}10.62 
Yearling wethers, mediu 
to prime— 
‘Last week ............-/10.50)10.88/10.38 
Week before ........../10.75/10.88/10.62 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Tit WOO... acess --| 5.82] 6.45] 5.75 
Week before .......... 575| 6.38) 5.75 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed clover, No. 1—. 
Last week ....... PPE, Pree: eel 
Week before ...... pe ee ee 
Timothy, No. 1— 
TGSt WGK ou... cc Sesecis ek Se cfee co chee 
Week before ........c2[eeeesfee +. {21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
it week ........2-.}od-00/22.00 
Week before ..........|23.00}22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
‘Last week ’..:.........}21.50/20.50 
Week before: ........../21.50/20.50 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ......+++.]19.00/19.00 
Week before ..........{19.00/19.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .....ee«e+--{14.50/16.75 
Week before .......+.+.}14.50/16.75 
Oat straw— 
Last week .....,....-.| 7.50] 7.50/11.00 
Week before .........| 7.50) 7.50/11.00 












































GRAIN 
= - ~ 
= o 
0 & 
° - ° 
e@eig| & 
= = 5 n 
= E Ci oO 
} Oo io) MM =) 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
- Last week ....}1.0954/1.00%4}1.03 
Week before ../1.09%/ .98 98% 
Corn, To. 3Y— 
Last week -|1.08%4| .99464/1.01 [1.00% 
Week before ../1.07%¢| .97%| .97%4] .94% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../1.04%]| .98%4}1. 9846 
Week before ..{1.04%4| .9644| .96%4| .92% 
ats— 
Last week ....|°.4344| .42 45 39% 
Week before ..} .48%4} .50 -5444| .42% 
Barley— 
Last week ....] .75 -69 -70 
Week before ..| .74 -67 -69 
Rye— . 
Last week ..../1,04 9644}1.02 
Week before ../1.03%4/ .95 [1.01% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.20. [1.15 [1.19 {1.10 
(Week before 1.24% /|1.17. [1.24 |1.14% 
FEEDS 
yer | 
e 2 = 3 
s/eleles|e 
¢|/g¢/e2|s| a 
= e I n 8 
— . — a a 
= Mi a QA 16) 











Bran— | 
Last week. ...|26.75|23.75|23.75|29.00 
Week before. .|27.50(25.25(25.25(30.00 


- (27.75 |}27. 25 |25.25/41.00 
. |29.50/30.50/27.25|42.00 
Hominy feed— 


Last week....{39.50]..... «20+ |38.00 
Week before. .|39.50}.... +++ /39.00 
Linseed meal 





-}49.25)... [47.25 
Week before../51.00)...../48.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week..../53.75 
Week before. ./54.00 


Tankage— 
Last week....|...../70.00}...../80.00/70.00 























Week before..|...../70.00]...../80.00/70.00 
Gluten—' 

Eamst - WeGla.< lace debs ccghsesslecece 39.20 

Week before..|.....|..... ere re 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other ~oints, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 

kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 85 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 124 per 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 106 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
“week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 


- eliminating all seasonal bias. 






































*HOGS 
3 | 33 
2 ax 
3g/ 22 | ¢ 
gi | 22| 23 
26 | mo/0a 
June 8 to 14 ............] 105} 97] 82 
SUNG 10 10. BE ci viccecctvc 86 82 84 
June 22 to 2 ...cccccccce 95 84 85 
June 29 to July 5........ 88 80 86 
ee ES Pee 93 90} 87? 
away 15 te 18 naiwccce 83 86 87 
SURG 20 OO DB occ cacccas 72 79 84 
July 27 to August 2...... 92; 88 85 
‘ CATTLE 
96) 88| 122 
86 89 22 
79 85] 125 
78 83] 127 
85 90} 127 
68 7| 129 
73 68; 127 
79 71| 124 
tSHEEP 

June 8 to 14 ............| 112] 140 93 


Pe hg | ees 63 98 84 
SURO SB (O20 hig cctc cance 86 96 86 
June 29 to July 5........ 74 93 82 
Pa, Se | eee 88} 103 81 








Stale 19°00 19 ic ccccccivces 85 90 75 

July 20 to 26 ........ hata 80} 106 75 

July 27 to August 2...... 100 94 77 
tLAMBS 

SUNG S00 34 -.cccccccsesl Skat 1S0l ce 


ee ke eR a 63 98} 110 

June 22 to 28 ...... edgede 86 96; 117 

June rE -eeed Wuesccecs 74 93; 108 
° 


July iiweeceasteded 88} 103) 109 
SO SE 2 TD dic Con ci ccs 85 90; 106 
July 20 to 26 ...... ae 80; 106) 105 
July 27 to August 2...... 100 94; 106 














*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

















1226 | 1925 
July 27 .... 1.90} 13.35 
July 28 11.90} 13.20 
July 30 .. 11.70} 13.50 
July 31 11.40} 13.55 
August 11.20) 13.45 
August 2 11.35} 13.25 














M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of se segnene 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 
Woo S000 wo ae 
ma man an LF} 
fe | 8 | tA | ga 
oe” oe. Des ar 
we] “eS | ua | eg 
o> @ rm) 
o5 | £2 | 82.) Ba 
a 
BS | Fe | Bs | 235 
TOW. /aies coe 57.4| 92.5 83.6 78.7 
Illinois ...... 53.7 65.7 44.0 52.6 
Missouri --| 124.8] 113.7 77:5} 100.6 
Nebraska .... 87.7; 153.5} 169.6} 138.8 
Kansas ....,.|° 61.6] 128.9] 165.0} 126.0 
Indiana ..... 91.1 85.2} . 70. 80. 
CAG s.. Jaa: “te 50.7] 141.0} 111.9] 103.4 
Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 73.2} 106.9 95.6 92.9 




















MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44c, week before 43%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before 
29%c; ducks, last week 17c, week before 
17c; fat hens, last week 25c, week before 
23c; broilers, last week 30c, week before 
31c; geese, last week 14c, week before léc. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.71, week be- 
fore. $13.82. Chicago—Last week $12.18, 
week before $12.32. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES ~* 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 89c, week before 88c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 23c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.75, 
and cotton at New York 19.7. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 89%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 87% for No. 4 yellow 
shelled, new oats 32c, wheat $1.00. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
July were 6,800,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,313,000 bushels for the week before 
and 5,082,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in July were 318,000 bughels, as 
compared with 123,000 bushels for the 
week before and 82,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
fourth week in July were 561,000 bushels, 
as compared with 685,000 bushels for the 
week before and 413,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 








1928 | 1927 | 1926 1925 








=> ae [1-11 11.05%] .8534]1.07 

July 28 ........../1.12%6/1.05 | .86%/1.08% 
CRO. as tease }1.11 ]1.01 | .8526/1.0736 
ale O89 occ c aus 1.143¢/1.01 | .853¢/1.0716 
Fe ee Re: 1.09 {1.04%} .853¢|1.0734 
meigst: 2 1.07% |1.04%%| .85 |1.07%4 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
July were 9,042,000 pounds, as compared 
with 11,132,000 pounds for the week before 
and 11,816,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork for the fourth 
week in July were 7,041,000 pounds, as 
compared with 10,812,000 pounds the week 
before and 8,053,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





TRAPPING HOUSE AND BLOW FLIES 

While the logical method of fly control 
is to prevent the multiplication of these 
pests by proper disposal of or treatment 
of their breeding places, some degree of 
control can be maintained by the use of 


traps. Both the house fly and blow flies 
may be captured in traps, according to the 
entomologists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, but the charac- 
ter of-the bait and the location of the 
traps are important considerations in 
trapping the different kinds of flies. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 734-F, “Flytraps and 
Their Operation,” by F. C. Bishopp of the 
bureau of entomology of the department, 
gives directions for constructing, a num- 
ber of different kinds of traps, the same 
general principle being used in all these 
flytraps tho they appear to be different. 
The flies are attracted into a cage thru a 
passage, the entrance of which is large 
and the exit small. Once inside there is 
little chance that the flies will find the 
way out. 

Light is an important factor in the 

success of all flytraps because flies have 
a tendency to go toward the light, and 
they will usually enter a trap by flying 
toward the light after having been at- 
tracted beneath it by the odor of the bait 
or after entering a room in search of 
food. 
It is important to use a bait suitable 
for the kind of flies to be caught. For 
house flies, a mixture of cheap cane mo- 
lasses with three times as much water is 
one of the most effective and economical 
baits to use. Blow flies are more readily 
attracted by animal matter. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D..C. : 
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of twenty words. 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 2 “ 
Remittance 











Readers Market... 


._Sell what you wish through these columns 3 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 

















No. Words | No. Insertions 

| RRS ee ae $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$.640 
| eS AG Sere 1.68 | 2.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
AALS ae -+-| 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
a ey See 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
| BEF OE Oe --{ 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.72 | 7.68 
DAC sak os ska +++} 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
BS Ahiee stb verity ---| 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
ee yee 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 


type or nrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
Station, broadcasts produce markets 
e daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
60 YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live peultry, 
veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. . H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
OTTO Johnson. Co., 710 Randolph, Chi- 
cago; bonded commission merchants; 
best prices assured. Poultry-veal, eggs. 
Tags furnished. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. . 
HIGH-GRADE black English Shepherd 
pups from No. 1 heeling parents; males, 
$5; females, $3. Gerhard Wolter, Ham- 
burg, Minn. 
REE stock training instructions with 
every Shepherd or Collie pup. Write 
North Star Kennels, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA LAND 

DAIRY FARMS—“Davidson Plan” 160 

acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows. Small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Payl, Minn. 
160 ACRES in mixed farming district one 

and one-half miles to town; going con- 
cern; good buildings, good water, central 
Alberta, park land area. S. Buckles, Med- 
icine Hat, Alberta, Canada. 

COLORADO 

PUBLIC auction 10,000, acres land at Ra- 

mah, Colorado, Wednesday, Angust 22 
1928. 36 separate tracts within radivs of 
12 miles in all directions from Ramah, El 
*Paso county. Good productive farms will 
positively be sold to the highest bidder— 
10 per cent down, balance very reasonable 
terms. Free barbecue, music, speaking. 

- ‘For information or catalog, cail on or ad- 
dress The Jansen Auction & Realty Com- 
pany, 118% South Nevada Avenue, Cclo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 
1lOWA cS 

EXGHTY acre farm for sale. Fine build- 

ings, good fences, productive land, a 
very desirable farm home. Markets, West 

































































Branch two miles, Downey, tw) miles, 
and Iowa City, twelve miles. Price and 
terms right. No trades. J. E. Larson, 


Agent, West Branch, Iowa. 

FARM for sale—Price $23,000; 150 acres 
well improved land; large house, run- 
ning water, farm electric light plant, fur- 
nace heated. Some fruit, alfalfa, silo and 
new pasture. Possession January 1 if 
desired. $10,000 down. Mrs. W. ®. Hunt, - 

Ocheyedan, Iowa. : 
HOME at West Branch, Iowa, for sale. 
Good buildings, 4% acres, situated on 
Hoover Highway. An excellent place to 
live. State University at Iowa City, ten 
miles west. Price reasonable. No trades. 
J. E, Larson, Agent, West Branch, Iowa. 
FARM for sale—Forty acres, modern 
house, good outbuildings including ce- 
ment silo. Suitable for dairy purposes. 
Located between West Branch and Iowa 
City. Price reasonable. No trades. J. E. 
Larson, Agent, West Branch, Iowa. 











FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MINNESOTA 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 





PHOTO FINISHING 





WHY RENT? Finest quarter modern, 
$21,000. Every foot finest productive 
soil. Town half mile. On power line. 
Ten miles Iowa line. Easy terms. Ideal 
Guernsey Farm, Brewster, Minn, 


Ss MISSOURI 

120 ACRES well improved, all kinds of 

fruit, good corn and grain land, 4% mile 
to school, 2% miles to church and three 
small towns, $75 per acre. 138 acres level 
corn and grain land, all cleared except 8 
acres, no stumps, 2% miles to town, price 
$70 per acre. Wm. Stallmann, New Cam- 
bria, Mo., R. No. 2. 
LIVESTOCK farming pays. We have half 

dozen good livestock farms located in 
north Missouri which can be purchased at 
bargain prices. Reasonable cash pay- 
ment, balance like rent. Title guaranteed. 
Particulars on request. Federal Land 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
= in touch with a market for farm 
and that can be reached in no other way. 


oH NORTH DAKOTA 

FEW good farms for rent or sale. rite 
for particulars to I. Ytreeide, Monpe- 

lier, N. Dakota. 


WISCONSIN 
NOW is the time to send for our fine list 
of dairy farms of Wood county, Wiscon- 
sin, where farmers are prospering, never 
a crop failure; buy them. direct frcm the 
owners, pay no commission. Write Home- 
seeker’s Guide, Arpin, Wisconsin. 


_MISCELLANEOUS 

LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 

struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idah 
have exceptional opportunities i 
































in fruit 

and poultry raising and dairying with 

mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 

roundings. Write for Free Book on state 

you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 

way, St. Paul, Minn. 

NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
rices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
orth Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 

Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 

Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
tinn. 

IOWA, Missouri and Nebraska foreclosed 
farms at cost for sale by bank. Write 

John S. Sorenson, 50 So. La Salle, Chi- 

cago, Il. 














——————— 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you_in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 








CHOICE Guernsey. and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


ROLL ‘developed “and” seven prints, “Gaz 

print. hand colored, 30 cents. ‘Paseo 
(Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





_.. HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 








and heifers, T. B. tested, reasonable 
prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, inn. 
JERSEYS 





JERSEYS for sale; nine young cows, six 
fresh, three freshening soon; eighteen 
bred_ heifers, some springing, ne regis- 
tered three-year-old blue ribbon bull. 
Cold’s Jersey Farm, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Two registered Jersey bull 
calves, Fern Noble breeding, vichly 
bred. First check for $30 takes one. Also 
three months old heifer, $50. H. W. Farr, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
FIVE choice grade Jersey heifers, five 
to seven weeks old, $125; shipped sub- 
ject to inspection. Lakewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Three 














choice Jersey bull 


calves. A bargain if taken at once. 
Sybil breeding. E. F. Bullock, Oregon, 
Missouri. 





SHROPSHIRES 
REGISTERED Shropshire rams, yearl ngs 
and two year olds with best type and 
breeding. Sired by McKerrow rams. H. 
W. Milller, Newhall, Iowa. 


SHEEP Be 
CHOICE quality Rambouillet type breed- 
ing ewes from yearlings to five year 
olds; desirable weight white faced feed- 
ing lambs with 66c rate to Chicago. En- 
dorsed by Montana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Wire or write your wants. Bal- 
thauser & Moyer, Glendive, Montana. 








| 


12 KODAK negatives printed in the very 

latest style, crimped border Picture, 56 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rast. 
man Studio, Armstrong, Iowa. ? 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and_ trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


’ POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 

BERLE chix are better: single comp White 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50: 
assorted $7. Catalog free. Gilbert L,. Bell, 
Donnellson, Iowa. 


BANTAMS 
GOLDEN ~Seabrizht Bantams, well 
marked, healthy; 3-4 months old. 
Priced right. Cockerels, pairs, trios. Ber- 
tha Whitson, 4227 Oxford, Des Moines, ia. 


LEGHORNS 
MAY ‘cockerels, $i each, single comb 
White Leghorns, Iowa Poultry Impsove- 
ment Association accredited flock. Furi- 
tas Springs blood lines direct. Write I. 
F. Place, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
BARRON White Leghorn cockerels from 
300-egg, 5 to 6% pound stock; bargain 
— now. Mrs. George Roe, Bellevue, 
owa. 



































PULLETS WANTED 
ULLET WANTED—White Leghorns, 
Black and White Minorcas.. What have 
you? State age, th ag and price. Pul- 
let Farm, Clayton, (il. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL Weedkiller kills Canada tihis- 

tles, cocklebur, quack grass and all 
cther bad weeds. Quick, sure remedy. 
Easily applied; harmless to soil; pusitive- 
ly guaranteed. Send one dollar for lib- 
eral trial package. Manufactured by 
penal Chemical Co., Wilton Junction, 
owa. 








BAGS 
WE BUY feed bags all the year around 
and pay freight on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, Il.» 
FARM MACHINERY 
BULL Dog Dise Jointer—At Iown State 
Fair. Visit our exhibit. See our dem- 
onstrations, Mullins-Gilson Mfg. (Co., 
Rushville, Indiana. 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 




















WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country. Steady work. 





HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. 
prices will save you money; why not 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


INSURANCE 


Our 
in- 











Good profits. McConnon & Company, 
(Dept. F 3408, Winona, Minn. 
LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 





FOR SATE—Two roan Belgian stallions, 
Farceur-DuFosto breeding; well grown 
and sound; foaled 1926. Geo. A. Johnston, 


IF SICK, indoors or out, we pay full ben- 
efits. Complete accident coverage re- 

gardless of occupation when injured. Nu- 

merous Iowa openings for full or part 

time representatives. Non-classified pol- 

icy. Good renewals. Travelers Equitable 

yg Company, Box 762, Cedar Rap- 
s, Iowa. 








Box 113, Creston, Iowa. 





READER’S ORDER 


Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad 


cared ssssrersesseneee times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


Write your ad here: 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


I enclose a remittance Of $........cccsscssessees 


PGGrOGS i ciivciciacivestises 


FOR ADVERTISING 


containing....... sdsessarssscece WOFUS, tO TUN 


Srerrrerrey Pr rr rr iii y 


POE Oe ee ewe ee ererensenesesesereeesee Conan eeeteceeesees ene seeeneneees . 








MODERN house, seven rooms, a good 
home in West Branch. Ten miles to 
State University at Iowa City on Hoover 


Highway. You will like the home and the 
town. Price $5,250. No trades. J. E. 
‘Larson, Agent, West Branch, towa, 





i60 ACRE farm, seven miles north of 
Iowa State College, 1% miles from Gil- 
bert. All under cultivation, well tiled. 
Good improvements. Nels H. Johnson, 
Gilbert, Iowa. . 
FOR SALE—Well located nice 10 acre 








tract joining city. Your chance to get a 
: to shoae te. Merchant ' & 
Jones, Towa. “7 




















ten us: 





rs 


® (Minimum charge, $1.60) 


$100 in Sales For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising 
The National Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, Iowa, has writ-. 
“Our last ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over 
six hundred dollars worth of business. We are more than: satisfied.” 








HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per bushel; 

Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure. 
Return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








KHARKOV seed wheat—Guaranteed to 
increase yield. Extra winter hardy, 
Finest quality. Prices very low. Re- 
cleaned, treated with copper carb and 
sacked. Samples free. Also; have Rosen 
rye. Hardy alfalfa $8.90 bushel. Best 
Northwestern $12.90. State sealed certi- 
fied Grimm $18 bushel. Timothy $2.20. 
Write for samples and circular matter. 
Frank Sinn, Box 4, Clarinda, Iowa. 
REDUCED prices on “Registered Grimm 
alfalfa seed. Write for free samples. 
N. Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State 
College Station, Fargo, N. Dakota. A 
co-operative organization of over 500 
growers. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
seed direct from Sam. H. Bober, Newell, 
S. D., and save money. 


- USED CARS 


IF YOU waznit to buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J? T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















SAYS HOGGING DOWN IS COSTLY 
PRACTICE 


“Hogging down corn in Kansas is gen- 
erally a wasteful practice and is really 
an expensive way of feeding hogs,’’ says 
Dr. C. W. McCampbell, head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry at the 
Kansas State Agricultural college, ‘and 
in a year like the present when feed is 
scarce, it is bound to be a bad practice.” 

He bases his statement on the results 
of experiments conducted at the college, 
comparing the hogging down method with 
dry lot feeding. nh comparison with a 
group of 105-pound feeder pigs in the 
hogging down lot, another group was 
self-fed corn in a dry lot. Both groups 
were given one-fourth pound of tankage 
daily. 

The group in the hogging down lot was 
on feed forty days. During that time the 
feed consumed or wasted -per 100 pounds 
gain was 488.5 pounds corn and 17.7 
pounds tankage. The dry lot group, on 
feed thirty days, consumed and wasted 
275.78 pounds of corn and 12.28 pounds 
tankage per 100 pounds gain produced. 
This group was continued on feed an- 
other thirty days and at the end of the 
sixty day period it was found the pigs 
had required 371.06 pounds corn and 13 
pounds tankage for every 100 pounds gain. 
These latter figures, compared with 
the 488.5 pounds corn and 17.7 pounds 
tankage required by the group in.the hog- 
ging down lot, show a decided advantage 
for the dry lot feeding method. The out- 
come is not in keeping: with results se- 
cured at other agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, but fall weather conditions in this 
locality are undoubtedly responsible for 





the differences, states Dr. MoCampbell. 
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Unfortunately some of our southern 
Jowa counties which have not engaged in 
dairying to any great extent, do not place 

- enough value on buying their dairy ani- 
mals from proved strains. They have 
become the dumping grounds for many 
animals who have all the appearances of 

g@ producers but have proved unprof- 
itable to their former owners. One of the 
constructive breeders of this section told 
me that he was buying calves from cows 
of unknown butterfat production to resell. 
His buyers seemed to prefer developing 
two or three heifers of unknown ances- 
try in order to get a good milk cow in- 
stead of making the start with animals 
that were from sires and dams with milk 
records and practically sure of being 
profitable. This breeder remarked that 

/two calves of the latter class would cost 
about the same as three calves without 
this record. Such an attitude can not 
prove other than unprofitable and as a 
third party remarked, “‘They will learn 
thru experience as we did.” 




















By A. Rambler 





Repeated tests in cross-bred work has 
demonstrated that the bacon hog pro- 
duces a hardness of fat not found in the 
straight pork breeds. This should be in- 
teresting to breeders of bacon breeds who 
have long recognized their value for mat- 
ing with-lard hogs. The present expan- 
sion of soybean acreage which has every 
indication of producing soft pork may 
prompt many experiments along lines 
that might tend to offset this tendency. 


There seems to be a mania for size in 
hogs. We wonder if size at maturity 
means a great deal from a market stand- 
point. Size and finish are essential at 
six months or 225 pounds. The records of 
the price paid at our leading markets the 
past ten years would indicate that this 
weight almost invariably commands a 
premium. Lights and overweights have 
occasionally been in the limelight. These 
conditions were usually short-lived, and 
in nearly every case a good framed me- 
dium type hog could have met the con- 
dition by either early or late marketing. 
resent demands for more lean meat sug- 
gest a change in the type of hogs. It 
may not be possible to meet this ade- 
quately with present feeds, but certainly 
@ compromise can be found that ‘will 
prove profitable to both -producer and 
consumer. 





Earl Marshall, the Aberdeen Angus bull 
that has so constructively maintained a 
name as a sire of show winners, died 
quite recently. It is interesting to note 
that twenty-four of his thirty immediate 
ancestors have been prize winners, cham- 
pions, or producers of champions. Sons 
and daughters of Earl Marshall have sev- 
enty-five champions and grand champions 
to their credit in American show yards. 
Many pedigrees trace to good individuals, 
but there are too many poor ones on the 
ancestry of some animals to insure their 
breeding with any uniformity. 


Dairy cows with high production rec- 
ords are the result of such systematic 
breeding as was the case with Earl Mar- 
shall. A hog breeder with an ideal of 
economy of production could, in a much 
Shorter time, develop a boar with a rec- 
ord of siring animals that would require 
as little as 300 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain. His usefulness would be 
as enduring as that of Earl Marshall. 

Canada maintains the Canadian Na- 
tional Livestock Record Association un- 
der the supervision of the government. 
They record for all the breeds, hogs, cat- 
tle, sheep, etc., with one exception. There 
are 18,111 members and 107,605 pedigrees 
were recorded last year. They have elim- 
inated much of the friction prevalent 
among our breeds, and have also elimi- 
nated some of the breed promotion, with 
the result that there are fewer breeds in 
the limelight. 





If the present demands are for a hog 
Weighing about 225 pounds, with length 
and depth in proportion, why not have a 
class for hogs farrowed in June at the 
International Livestock Show? The ideal 
Market hog might then be shown and 
Market requirements be more readily 
fixed in the breeders’ mind. 





Canada is expecting to make some ob- 
Servations relative to establishing some 


% pia similar to the Danish swine merit 


What plan they intend to follow and the 


We will be interested in learning 





ultimate reaction of the breeders. We 


_ &xpect it to meet with the approval of all 
those affected if the sentiment of several 


We visited is any indication. 


During a recent visit to the Iowa State 
€, we spent some time at the Swine 











a. 





Performance Test grounds. Most of the 
litters were doing nicely and we were 
very favorably impressed by the entrance 
of litters from some of the leading herds. 
They will receive some very valuable in- 
formation on their strains both as to feed 
requirements and quality of carcass. 





Why worry about the cost of feed and 
the selling price of farm products, seemed 
to be the sentiment of a farmer we vVis- 
ited thirty-two miles west of Detroit. A 
new paved road cut two and one-half 
acres from his farm so he sold it for 
$1,500 to a Detroit’ man who expects to 
build a residence on it. He said, “We 
are waiting to sell our lands as town lots, 
so don’t take farming seriously.” 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














The most important event in radio this 
week is the broadcasting by Mr. Hoover 
of his acceptance speech which will be de- 
livered Saturday night, August 11, over a 
big hook-up of eighty-four stations. This 
includes four Iowa stations—WiHO, WOC, 
KOIL and KTNT. 

The subjects of talks over the radio 
reminds me of the very interesting series 
being given over WHO every Monday at 
4:30 p. m. by E. R. Harlan, state his- 
torical department. Mr. Harlan is giving 
the history of all the counties of Iowa 
and giving that history in a very interest- 
ing and instructive way. Tune in the 
Bankers Life station on Monday at 4:30 
and you will be glad to listen, no matter 
how hot it is. 

KFNF has been broadcasting some very 
good talks lately. A minister from Ne- 
braska gave us a stirring speech, or ser- 
mon, one afternoon on the “Glory of 
Toil,”’ and the gentleman was well worth 
listening to. Another spoke of the beau- 
ty of Iowa, its rich soil, clear waters and 
lovely beauty spots. KFENF is now on 
the air every evening until 8 o’clock un- 
til September 1. A few weeks ago Radio- 
phan asked for information regarding the 
whereabouts of Jack Temple, former an- 
nouncer at KWKH, Shreveport, La. And 
we are grateful to O. M. K., of Remsen, 
Iowa, who kindly replied and was able to 
throw a little light on the subject. It 
seems that many were inquiring by tele- 
gram to KWKH as to where the young 
man was located. Mr. Henderson seemed 
a bit peeved and stated that ‘‘‘Jack Tem- 
ple had better not let the Louisiana sun 
set upon him.’ We would love to learn 
the “‘inside’’ of the story and hope before 
long to hear Jack’s voice coming over 
some other station. 

Earl May, of KMA, is now enjoying his 
first trip across the ocean. The KMA 
party, (107 in number), will visit several 
European countries and are sure to have 
a glorious time. What will probably sur- 
prise the travelers who have not made 
the trip before will be the ship. Modern 
vessels are sometimes called floating pal- 
aces. They are really floating towns and 
some of them have as many people on 
board as there are in Shenandoah. 

Ned Tollinger, one of the Mona Motor 

Twins, of Council Bluffs (KOIL), was 
married July 25. The twins, Ned and 
ohn, have hada long and successful 
roadcasting career and when Ned re- 
turns from a honeymoon trip the twins 
will continue their radio work. Ned-mar- 
ried an old schoolday sweetheart. You 
can easily see that a man is writing this 
because the bridegroom is mentioned 
while the bride is not—because I don’t 
know her name. 

That reminds me of something. A few 
days ago I stopped for lunch at a small 
store by the roadside. A girl came in and 
gave a very excited account of a wedding 
she had just attended. When asked 
whose wedding it was she gave the bride’s 
name but absolutely could not say who 
the man was! 

Peasants in mountainous regions of Po- 
land have destroyed their: radio sets in 
the belief that unusually cold weather has 
been attracted by radio. Of course, it 
was only a superstition, but the strange 
thing about it is that according to reports 
the weather improved directly the sets 
were destroyed. 

Evidently the British make broadcast- 
ing pay. A newspaper article states that 
the British Broadcasting Company made 
a net profit of two million dollars last 
year. Radio fans over there pay a license 
and radio is a sort of government mon- 
opoly. . 

From New York comes the following 
story: A fan in that city often tunes in 
2LO London to hear the chimes of Big 
Ben broadcast. The sound of the bell 
tolling the hour reaches the fan in New 
York by radio before a man in the street 
below the bell would hear it. Strange 
but quite true. 

According to WOW Radio Bulletin, 
there are many people who are wondering 
what President Coolidge will do after his 
present term expires. A newspaper com- 
menting on this subject recently suggest- 
ed that “Silent Cal,” a man of few words, 
take up radio announcing as a profession. 
This would be a good idea and many 
present day announcers could well take 
a few lessons in the art of knowing just 
how much to say when announcing: 

Signing off, with the sincere wish for 
good reception free from static on the oc- 





ecasions when Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith 
— their acceptance speeches over the 
r. 


Polar Flyers at the Iowa Fair 


(Continued from page 6) 

in the juvenile exhibits, particularly in 
the baby beef show, has made the early 
days of the fair big days for the last sev- 
eral years. 

“ In the livestock show the judging, as 
usual, will get under way in earnest by 
Monday. Over $123,000 in prizes are to be 
given in the open departments, and the 
bulk of this goes to the livestock show, 
cattle heading the list with $35,000. 

The special contests that have been 
built up in the last few years will be held 
as usual. The team pulling contest, the 
baby health contest, the old fiddlers’ con- 
test, the sheep shearing. contest, Lowa 
boys’ and girls’ Four-H health contest, 
and the herseshoe pitching contest, are all 
scheduled again. 

Farm Bureau day will be on Monday, 
as usual. M. S. Winder, secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Frank Murphy, of the legislative com- 
mittee of the North Central States Agri- 
cultural Conference, will be the principal 
speakers. 

A feature of special interest for Mili- 
tary Day, August 25, is a review of the 
Iowa National Guard. A special pursuit 
squadron of airplanes from the United 
States War Department is expected to 
present a demonstration of air maneuvers 
and combat formations on the same day. 

For the folks who are looking mainly 
for entertainment at the fair, there is the 
usual line-up, with auto races on August 
24 and August 31; running races scattered 
over the program with a special day on 
Saturday, and a fine program of harness 
horse racing. In addition, there Will be 
the usual fireworks display in the even- 
ings, hippodrome features in front of the 
grandstand at every afternoon and eve- 
ning program, and the horse show in the 
stock pavilion. 

Admission to the fair this year is the 
same as last, 50 cents for adults, with all 
children under:-eight admitted free; chil- 
dren between eight and fifteen, 25 cents. 
The railroads are making a special rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip, 
with some roads making a special rate 
even below this. The eighty-acre camp- 
ing ground has had a number of improve- 
ments made in it since last year. City 
water mains have been extended still far- 
ther into the grounds. A warehouse is 
being maintained at the grounds, so that 
those who are not bringing tents with 
them can rent them. The road leading 
into the Farm Bureau camp has been 
widened and a sidewalk has been built 
alongside the road. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already ru must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
are late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 














LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 




















Field Notes 


ROBERTS’ DUROCS 

Sam Roberts & Sons, of Jefferson, 
Iowa, are developing 160 spring pigs from 
which they will pick their boar offering 
for the season. They are mostly sired 
by Giant Prospect and Master Prospect, 
two extra good boars of practically the 
same breeding. Their offering will be of 
a very sound, useful type, the kind we al- 
ways like to recommend. Those needing 
boars either for a pure blood herd or fat 
lot will do well to keep this herd in mind. 
—Advertising Notice. 

REAPER PIGS ARE GOOD 

D. J. Burns, of Stuart, Iowa, has sev- 
enty-five Poland China pigs that are as 
good as we have seen. They are sired by 
The Reaper, first prize junior yearling of 
Iowa, 1927. Dan expects to sell the boars 
at private treaty and those making early 
selections will get some very choice pigs. 
—Advertising Notice. 

CHESTER WHITES 

H. A. McKinley & Sons, of Melrose, 
Iowa, are offering some fall gilts to the 
trade that are good ones. They are bred 
for early September litters and if you 


’ need a real addition in the hog line, write 


is firm. You will find them reason- 

able.—Advertising Notice. 
KNOTEKS’ DUROCS 

Knoteks have developed another typical 
Fancy Stilts offering for the public. 
Among them will be several rs 
will gain prominence in the breed. I 
you need size, or new b , write these 
boys your wants.—Advertising Notice. 


| TAMWORTH 
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*“From Dying 


Anti-Neek will Booklet Free 
take the bad 
luck out of hog 
raising. It is 
a stomach and 
intestinal an- 
tiseptic that is 
guaranteed to 
prevent Necro Enteritis and Necro Bac- 
ulosis. Necro is killing more pigs this year 
than hog cholera, and the ones that live 
are usually stunted and fail to put on 
weight. Anti-Neek prevents the well pi 

from getting Necro and helps the little 
sickly ones to recover and put on weight. 
A half teaspoonful per pig twice daily in the feed 
is all that is required. 1 gallon of Anti-Neek con- 
tains 2048 doses and costs only $15.00. Highly 
concentrated. One gallon is enough for 50 pigs. 
Order a gallon today. Price one gallon $15.00; 
2 gals. $27.50; 5 gal. $60.00. Your money back i 


you are not satisfied. Order today C.O.D. if you 
wish. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
932 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HOLSTEINS 


Sip hh ay splendid young Holstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonbie, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Hespers, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
Ib. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
Ww.s. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 























e can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Sentor pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIR in September. Gilts not bred. 


Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 
C. A. PRENTICE, 





Sows and gilts bred to farrow 


Sac City, Iowa 





OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 








bred gilts and sows and 
open spring gilts. 35 te 
pick from are sure to please. $25 and up. 

Gelden Red Steck Farm 
R. B. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, lowa 





— 
AM W ORT E Show Litters For Sale. Litter No. 
1, 1 boar, 3 gilts, $200.’ Litter No. 2, 2 boars, 2 
gilts, $160. Ready for the strongest competition. 
d.J3.NEWLIN, rimes, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


Bred Chester White Fall Gilts 


The! prefitable kind priced reasonable. Write us 
for particulars. 
H. A. McHinley & Sens, Melrose, Iowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Real bargains in Duroc sows bred te 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today or come and see them. 
McKEE BROS., Creston, lowa 


ANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding.stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROSB., Riverside, Iowa 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World's 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion assisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. With many years experience on mail orders, 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LIES DBERG, 
HORSES 
Registered Percherons £22357". 


blacks and greys, ton and heavier, $350 
Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 


FRED CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, 1OWA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show floeks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouilietea—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 























Maxwell, Nebr. 























H.S.and W.8S. DUNCAN, Creston, Iowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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—_—Send No Money. 


? Amazing new hog book, with many 
Free Book! photos, tells what you want to know 


about hog-raising. Get the vital new facts now revealed 
by prominent Veterinarians and Chemists. Learn, in 
just a few minutes reading, what it has taken Veterina- 
rians years to find out. Learn the cause of 90% of all 
hog ailments—and how to combat it. Shows how hog 
men are raising 250-Ib. hogs in 6 months. Learn how to 
successfully treat ailing 
hogs. Get new facts about 
hog worms, about hog 
minerals, etc. 


Free Sample 


Coupon brings you a free 
sample, of ‘Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH.” See how easy it 
is to use and how the pigs 
like to eat it, even when 
sick, Rush the coupon to- 
oy! Don’t put it 
of! Get the big 
free Hog - Health 
book and the Free 
Sample. ry the 
coupon—NOW 
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Send Coupon NOW for Free Sample and. Book 


Many Hog Raisers Reporting Splendid Results 
With Improved Easily-given Liquid Hog Remedy | 


A bunch of sick hogs .. . . one or two dying every day . 
the owner discouraged and ready to quit the hog busiriess— 


THEN, he tries ‘‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH.”’ 
Ailing hogs are straightened up in a comparatively 


needed ! 


Just what they 


short time. And AGAIN, ‘‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH”’ demon- 
strates how positively it assists Nature in avoiding ailments, 


killing the worms and putting 
on quick, cheap gains. 

If you could just talk with a 
few of the many hog raisers who 
are using Liquid HOG-HEALTH 
and who are now making real 
money on their hogs—you, too, 
would start feeding “Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH”—right away! 


s 
Are Your Pigs 
e 
Sick ? 

Sick hogs cost you money every 
day you feed them. Sickness sets 
the hogs back—prevents growth— 
leads to losses. You must get rid 
of the worms. You must improve 
the action of digestive organs and 
glands. You must build up dis- 
ease-resistance. 

Gordon Lewis, 
says: 

“Thirty-eight of my. February 
pigs got in bad shape with Necro. 

I gave them Liquid HOG-HEALTH 

and have been feeding it ever 

since. The pigs are fine now and 
weigh right around 130 pou 

Have given Liquid. HOG- HEALTH 

to 52 April pigs and they are the 

finest bunch have raised for 
years.” 


Are Your Pigs 
Dying? 


If you have been losing pigs, you 
should take quick action. Don’t 
let others die! If you raise only 
one out of every 0 aoe profit is 
half what it should 

Take the first i, NOW to end 
your losses, no matter whether 
Mood ke have Necro, Worms, Flu, 
Mixed Infeetion, Pig Scours, etc. 

Take the advice of many like 
J: Ii Sullivan, Sarpy. Co,, Neb., who 
says: 

“After losin Linad’ noe 68 hege out of 107, 
I used HEALTH and 


Mapleton, Iowa, 


Are Your Pigs 
Poor-Doers? 


You can’t* afford to board those 
runty,.poor-doing pigs with prices 
at $10: ‘Don’t let them loaf, Push 
them’ along: so. they will : weigh 
around 250 pounds by Fall when 
prices are -highest.. Put them on 
the Liquid HOG-HEALTH treat- 
ment. You'll be surprised at the 
way it helps do these things and 
at _ improved condition of your 

er 

Cc. H. Gesenk, 
Iowa, says: 

“Tt am ora. pleased with the 
results I got from feeding Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH to my hogs; They 
were not exactly sick, but were 
not growing the way they should. 
Liquid HOG- HEALTH sure made 
them come to time.” 


Are Your Pigs 
Wormy ? 


Most pigs ARE wormy. 90% of 
all hogs have worms. Many hog 
ailments and losses are the direct 
or indirect result of worms. You 
may think your hogs are worm- 
free, but you’d be surprised if you 

used a good wormer like Liquid 
HOG- 
pened. 

Paul Meister, Vesta, Neb., 
thought his. hogs had no worms. 
But something was wrong so he 
used Liquid HOG-HEALTH. He 
writes: 

“Some of my pigs were 

about all Pte hardly w walk, 

After the Liquid HOG-HEALTH 

treatment, they ‘lost dozens of 

worms. Some were a foot and a 

rr ae. “s, wonder those pigs 


* ne 4g Now, they are sure 


Get Free Sample 


Make up your mind, right now, 
to write for the FREE Sample and 
HOG-HEALTH Book. 
coupon—NOwW! 


Sioux g Center, 


§° Pi ee 7 








HEALTH.and ‘sag@-what hap-g& 





Here Is Proof 


“Have started to feed ‘Lig- 
uid HOG-HEALTH’ and notice 
my shoats are looking much 
better already. One sow, about 
— to wean, showed up sick 

the other night. I gave her a 
treatment and she straightened 
right up. You certainly have a 
se product.”—A, M. Everett, 

gston, Mo. 


“I have tried a kinds of 
hog remedies but never received 
the results I have from Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH. My pigs were 
in Max poor, run-down: condi- 
ti ince I have been feeding 
HOG-HEALTH, I see great re- 
sults.”—S. L. Conkwright, Man- 
hattan, Kans, 


“g find “ ‘Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH?’ very satisfactory as 
a hog wormer and conditioner. 
Sure am going to use it regu- 
larly. Need another can right 
now. Please rush by express.” 
aa F, Baldouf, Hay Springs, 

jeb. 


“Liquid HOG-HEALTH is an 
excellent worm expeller 
no bad after effects. It is also 
an excellent appetizer.”—D. A. 
Koppenhaver, ‘Moingona, Iowa. 


“I sure think your i—_ 
HOG-HEALTH’ is ee 
for conditioning hogs. 
send me another shipment 
right away.”—N. C. Christen- 
sen, E Neb. — 


“Liquid HOG- HEALTH is 
sure great, and is doing 
pigs lots of good. » Sohn 
Gerken, George, Iowa. 








Send the~< 


Free Veterinary Service 


If your hogs are in bad shape, 
wire or ‘phone our Chief Veteri- 
narian. He will tell you what to 
do, quick! No cost for this serv- 
ice. If you wish, he will senda 
trained Hog-Health man to help 
you. No charge for this, either 
Give complete symptoms when 
you wire or write. 


Thousands Now Use It 


“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” is 
now the standby of many_h0e 
raisers. They keep it on — 
all the time. They. give it ‘ 
well hogs to avoid sickness aM 
make .them grow fast. "a 
report raising 250-lb. hogs ins 
months. 


Genera! Vabbetcaas Laboratory 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














